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Watergate appeals: 2 rfiore years? 


By Robert Zelnick 
'•/'X'' Special to 
TheOartstiaiiSclence Monitor 


!**■ 


How Chinese 
don’t say ‘no’ 

By John Burns 

... =v ; r -Peking 

v You have applied f or permlsston to 
make a routine visit to Shanghai. Two 
weeks have passed since you sent 
your letter to the foreign ministry, so 
you call the official concerned and 
explain, politely, that you need an. 
answer right away. 

I understand, he says. But you see,, 
the people of Shanghai are quite busy 
right now. ‘ 

At face value, the response, "is 
ludicrous: a city of 10 million people, 
with hundreds of taterpreters and 
guides and several large hotels that 
stand mostly empty- all year round, 
too busy to receive a lone foreign 
journalist?. 

Hardly, but them' the official does 
not expect you to credit his excuse — 
expects, indeed, that you will accept it 
for the euphemism that it is. 

In their dealings with foreigners, 
the Chinese have developed circumlo- 
cution, equivocation, and evasion to a 
high art. It is a habit that Marco Polo 
observed In the 13th century, and 
Lord MacCartney when he traveled to 
Peking on behalf of George HI. But 
the court functionaries of those days 
have nothing on their confmunist 
counterparts of today. 

Bluntness avoided 
The simple fact Is that the Chinese 
cannot bring themselves to say no. 
Whether it is a request to visit 
Shanghai or. an invitation to dine in a 
diplomat’s home, they would rather 
Bay “it’s difficult.” or “perhaps not 
convenient,'' or, maybe, “not. yet 
quite dear” — any formulatlqjn, how- 
cviur contorted or transparent, sooner 
than the bluntness of an outright 

refusal ; 

It was about a-year ago that China’s 
leaders launched the nation bn a 
campaign ' to eradicate Gonfudan 
ideas, and there is none mare Con- 
. fudan than tw« idea that ' con- 
frontations should, be avoided — that 
the appearances of harmony should 
■be maintained, however sharp the 
antagonisms beneath the surface. 

Against this, a new Mao aphorism 
enjoined the people to be always 
"open and. aboveboard." But to for- 
eigners who must deal with bureau- 
crats, there has been no discernible 
change as yet. And diplomats and 
journalists continue to regale each 
other on the dinner party circuit with 
tales of the bureaucrats' latest obfus- 
cations — amusement that serves as 
an outlet for the frustration of it alL 
Much of the parrying that goes on is 
to response to travel and sight-seeing 
requests. Although many cities are 
officially closed to foreigners, about 
25 or SO are nominally open upon 
written request to the foreign min- 

^ try. 
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Washington 


It may take another 21 months 
before H^R. Hal deman, John Ehrlich- 
man, John Mitchell, and Robert Mar- 
dlap complete appeals against their 
•aentencm in tte -Watergate covpr-up 
trial.. L;./ -■ -V, y v 

' . Clqfie torthe ffiaseTakid^ V 

others-fo^ihe^ legal «>mmunlty here, 
believe that the outlook for the men is 
notpajticularly hopeful. . 

Meanwhile, ! legal bills continue to 
mount Top-flight lawyers in 1 Wash- 
ington receive $100 per . hour. Mr. 
Ehrh.chnan.'s total legal hill, counting 
research, court, travel, and appeal . 
costs for both Watergate cover-up and 


Ellsberg break-in cases, may exceed 
$300,000, observers beUeve. /■ 

.. Mr. Ehrlichxnan’s, move to waive 
appellate review if he were sentenci 
to serve as legal adviser -to some $i 
Pueblo Indians in northern New 
lco (a move ignored by District Ji 
John J. Sirica) may. have been 
yated ln part by Mr. Ehrlichmaxrt 
financial phgiit and. his difficulty 
^meeting farther legal expenses, s< 

Appealsbegin in 30 days > •* 
j - The appellate process beglns^tithin 
■30 days of filing notice of an appeal. If 
the appeals fail, the men must begin 
serving the sentences Jud^e Sirica 
imposed last Friday — 30 months to 
eight years in -the case pi Messrs. 
Hal deman, Ehrlichman, /and Mitch- 
ell, who were convicted of multiple 



conspiracy, obstruction of justice, 
and perjury charges; and 10 months 
to three years In the case of Mr. 
Mardlan, convicted of a single con- 
spiracy. • 

Mr. Ehrlichman’s sentence will run 
concurrently with the 20 month-to- 
five-year sentence imposed by Dis- 
trict Court Judge Gerhard A. (Resell 
• following bis. conviction in the plumb- 
ers case. 

t ; -The - 21 -man th estimate is a cal- 
^culation of Jacob Stein, the Washing- 
ton. D.C., .lawyer who represented 
Dwight L- Chapin and Kenneth W. 
Parkinson. Mr. Chapin was convicted 
last April of charges stemming from 
Ms involvement in the “dirty bricks” 
phase of the 1972 Nixon ’ campaign. 
Mr. Parkinson was the sole Water- 
gate defendant acquitted by the jury. 

1 ★Please turn to Page 6 


Reforms buoy Crisis behind 
confidence 
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By Robert M. Press 
Staff-correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Chicago 

Reforms „£imed at winning back 
more pubtic confidence In U.S. law- 
yers. following the Watergate period, 
appear to be. working. But serious 
problems remain. 

At a meeting here of leaders of the 
American Bar Association (ABA), 
which includes half the nation's law- 
yers, these points emerge: 

• Watergate has spurred more 
states to adopt tougher disciplinary 
codes dealing with lawyers. Another 
10 states are considering such codes. 

• Watergate has led many law 
schools to* put more - emphasis on 
ethics courses. 

■ Meanwhile, enthusiasm is high for 
law as a career. Law schootaare full; 
some 30,000 students were admitted 
last fall but another 40,000 applicants 
were turned away. 

But there are problems, too: 

• Too many lawyers have an atti- 

tude of "indifference" and “nencha-. 
lance" toward preserving the legal 
profession as. one of. "trust and 
honor," Lean jaworski, former Wa- 
tergate spetial prosecutor, told ABA 
delegates. . 

• Many lawyers appearing to 
court lack adequate training in han- 
dling cases, said Warren E. Burger, 
Chief Justice of the United States. 
And . the need among lawyers for more 
training to ethics and conduct is 
treated with “a mixture of apathy and 
Inertia." he. added, to the text of a 
speech Ik was to give at the ABA’s 
session Sunday. 

Chief Justice Burger also was to 
call for congressional approval of 
more than 50 moire federal judgeships 
and appropriation of more than $10 
million for equipment and personnel 
to speed han dling of criminal trials to 
accordance with the “Speedy Federal - 
Trial Act” which' goes into effect 

partially July l. 1 

★Please turn to Page 6 


HUD nominee 

Housing slump hangs 
over Hills hearings 

By Peter O. Stuart v_ 

Staff ’correspondent of • . 
The Christian Science Monitor • 


Washington 

The real subject of this week’s 
Senate -confirmation hearings on a 
new U.S. Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development will not be seated 
In the witness chair. 

It will be the nationwide housing 
slump, now rated the worst since the 
depression. • 

Lawmakers and the housing in- 
dustry are concerned whether Presi- 
dent Ford’s nominee, Assistant Attor- 
ney. General Carla A. Hills, has the 
know-how — and a plan — to spear- 
head a recovery.' 

Two days of hearings bn the pros- 
pective, third woman Cabinet officer 
in the U.S. history will - be held 
Monday Feb. 24, and Thursday by the 
Senate Banking, Housing, 'and Urban' 
Affairs Committee. 

Ah aide of committee chairman 
William Proxmfre (D) of Wisconsin 



■ 'By R. Norman Matheny, staff photographer 

Mrs. Hills— solutions? 

says Mrs. Hills’s qualifications and 
"the broader housing situation” can- 
not be separated. The dimensions of 
the crisis she would Inherit: 

; • Permits for building new homes 
were last month at a record low. 

• Sales of existing single-family 
homes were down 14.6 percent to the 
final two months of last year. 

■-'• The Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD), despite 

★Please turn to Page 3 


Israelis facing 
more setbacks? 


There are signs of slight shifts in long- 
held attitudes affecting the situation in the 
Middle East, in the U.S. Congress, opinion 
once unquestioningiy pro-Israel has moved 
into a more questioning mood — albeit not 
pro-Arab. In the Arab world, the committee 
supervising the boycott of Israel is consid- 
ering sympathetically requests from some 
Western firms to have their names taken off 
the Arab blacklist. 


Arab nations 
reviewing 
business blacklist 

By John K. Cooley 
Staff correspondent of 

' The Christian Science Monitor 

Beirut, Lebanon 

The Arab Boycott Office Is cur- 
rently meeting in Cairo to review its 
blacklisting of firms and banks sup- 
porting Israel. 

Some 50 companies, mainly West- 
ern, have applied for removal from 
the blacklist, which bars them from 
dealing with Arab countries or in- 
vesting to Arab markets. 

Muhammad Mahgoub, the Arab 
League’s boycott commissioner, said 
some 90 percent of these would prob- 
ably be removed at the Cairo meet- 
ing, while another seven firms may be 
added to the blacklist. 

Mr. Mahgoub explained that the 
criterion for lifting the ban on Arab 
• dealings with blacklisted concerns is 
that they undertake to Invest at least 
as much to the Arab states as they 
have done in Israel, Reuter reported 
from Cairo. 

Mr. Mahgoub also contradicted a 
statement by Israeli Foreign Minister 
Yigal Allon last week that banks or 
other firms were blacklisted on "ra- 
cial” grounds because they are owned 
by Jews. Muslim firms to Iran and 
Turkey which deal with Israel have 
long been included, he said. 

..Liucien Dahdah. chairman of Bei- 
rut’s Intra Investment Corpcration, 
pointed out earlier this month that 
some non- Jewish firms and banks 
supporting the Israeli economy or 
war effort are blacklisted, while some 
banking and other firms owned or 
operated by Jews — including several 
in Lebanon — are not because they do 
not support Israel. 

★Please turn to Page 2 


Sympathy ebbing 
in U.S. Congress 
for Israel’s position 

By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

A significant erosion Is visible In 
pro-Israeli sentiment in both houses 
of Congress — though support for 
Israel is still strong. 

This conclusion Is reached from' 
taking soundings to Congress tax re- 
cent days. Findings are these: 

• The change in attitude reflects 
the shift in what the mail to senators 
and House members is showing: No 
longer 80 or 90 percent for Israel and 
10 percent for the Arabs. Now, and 
since the October, 1973, war, it has 
come closer to 60 percent pro-Israel. 

The 40 percent that is not pro-Israel 
is not, by and large, pro-Arab, instead 
it reflects a growing public attitude 
that Israel Is wily one of the numerous 
interests abroad that toe U.S. should 
consider. 

• But this growing public attitude 
of less than ‘all-out enthusiasm, for 
Israel is causing many in Congress to 
shade their pro-Israel zeal. 

Widening view 

This means, as Republican Sen. 
Charles H. Percy of Illinois has 
indicated publicly, that there no 
longer will be automatic congres- 
sional response to Israel’s requests 
for military aid — particularly if it is 
not willing to be conciliatory in cur- 
rent peace negotiations with the Arab 
.countries. 

• Supporting this “harder look’ ’ at 
Israel and its military aid requests is 
a growing sentiment within Congress 

' to “look hard" at ah requests for aid 
abroad. 

★Please turn to Page 3 


High-powered Soviet 
arms mission to India 


ByDevMurarka 
Special to \ 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

The Soviet Union’s first significant 
reaction to Washington’s heightened 
concern about securttyin the Indian 
Ocean has come this weekend. An 
impressive military mission, com- 
posed of all three service chiefs, has 
left Moscow for New Delhi, where it is 
to begin talks with Indian officials 
Monday. 

. It is unprecedented for a Soviet 
mission of all three service chiefs — 
Defense Minister (and Army Chief) 
Marshal Andrei Grechko, Navy Chief 
Admiral Sergei Gorshkov, and Air 
Force Chief Gen. Paval Kutakhov — 
to visit any but a Warsaw Pact 
country, to other words one of Mos- 
cow's formal client-allies. 

The visit has been to the making for 
some time. But it has taken on a new 
color and ur g ency in toe light of 
persistent reports that Washington is 
about to resume arms supplies to 
Pakistan and may also acquire naval 
bases on the Makran coast of Paki- 
stan. 

Indeed, the announcanent of toe 
Grechko visit appears to have been 
timed to coincide with Pakistan 


New York ‘war’ over diplomats’ parking 


By David Anftbfo - , 

Statf correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

r. * .New York 

Henry : Kissinger, where are you? 
New York City needs you. . 

The fragile complications^ of the 
Middle East have nothing an the 
“parking war " here. 

Guerrilla Sklrmisfaing, which has 
been going: an far ..months between 
United Nations diplomats (cham- 
pioned by the Soviet Union mission) 
and New York traffic authorities 
(championed by the U.S. mission), is 
escalating. 

A little step-by-step or street-by- 


street diplomacy by an acknowledged 
master would hardly come amiss. 

At stake : not that foreign diplomats 
should be made to pay parking fines 
(they are Immune), but whether they 
can be persuaded to obey New York 
parking laws for more consistently, 
despite the city's notorious shortage 
of parking spaces. 

• . Even as this is written, Soviet 
diplomats are bent over their mission 
desks refining the phrases of a second 
protest note destined for toe U.S. 
mission. 

It will lay on the line what a Soviet 
diplomat calls the “deliberate, and 
quite unjustified” actions by toe New 
York City Police to ticketing or 


towing cars with U.S.S.R. diplomatic 
plates. It will tslk of deliberate ob- 
stacles, If not to detente, then to 
reasonable parking needs. 

• Meanwhile in the U& mission, 
determined American staffers, hav- 
ing vigorously rebutted an earlier 
Jan. 2l Soviet note, now are sending 
out careftilly drafted letters to indi- 
vidual diplomats of various nation- 
alities who have accumulated unac- 
ceptable numbers of parking viola- 
tions. (The Soviets led the field to toe 
last quarter of 1974 with over 3,600 
summonses out of 31,000 for toe UN 
diplomatic co mm unity. ) 

★Please turn to Page 2 


Prime Minister Bhutto’s visit to 
Washington earlier this month. 

Soviet thin king hardened 

Soviet thinking an the subject of a 
naval build-up in toe Indian Ocean 
and defense ties with India has hard- 
ened dramatically following the re- 
cent developments In Pakistan. Soviet 
experts see a direct link between toe 
assurances on defense supplies and 
ties which Prime Minister Bhutto 
received during his visit to Washing- 
ton and the repressive measures he 
adopted against the opposition after 
his return home. 

While Soviet public comments have 
not directly criticized Mr. Bhutto, 
reports of his visit from Washington 
as well as of internal developments In 
Pakistan have made Soviet disquiet 
and displeasure Clear. 

Privately, Soviet experts are saying 
that If the American arms supplies to 
Pakistan were resumed, and particu- 
larly if Pakistan granted bases of any 
sort to the United States, there would 
be a sharp deterioration in Soviet - 
Pakistani relations, which have still 
not fully recovered from the events 
surrounding the emergence of Bang- 
ladesh in 1971. 
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China, India consolidate in Himalayas 


Unions 


T rouble for Nepal’s new King? ®® s ® “P 


By Geoffrey Godaell 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

The coronation ceremonies for 
young King Birendra at Nepal — due? 
to reach their climax Monday — are 
giving the good-natured people of 
Nepal yet another of the public festi- 
vals tha t they enjoy so much. But the 
young King, still In his late 20's must 
be wondering as he is formally in- 
stalled just how the last quarter of the 
2Qth century will buffet his kingdom. 

High in the Himalayas, under the 
shadow of ML Everest, squeezed 
between China and India, Nepal has 
so far managed to resist the upheaval 
of modernization. If and when that 
comes, King Birendra could find 
himself in trouble — despite the 
advantage he enjoys (at least among 
his Hindu subjects) as the incarnation 
of the Hindu god, Vishnu. 

Nepalese are divided roughly 60-60 
between Hindus and Buddhists — the 
Hindus In the lower-lying land closer 
to India, the Buddhists in the remoter 
mountain fastness adjoining Chinese- 
administered Tibet. 

Strategic location 

But It is this strategic location 
between China and India that must 
give the young King pause from the 
outset. And all the mere so because 
the months preceding his coronation 
have seee a hardening of positions In 
the Himalayas. 

India has in effect absorbed (me of 
the other Himalayan kingdoms, Sik- 
kim, which from i960 till last fall had 
quasi-independent status as an Indian 
protectorate. 

Army letter’ 
asks Franco 
to resign 

By Rtdhard Mowrer 
Special co r resp o ndent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Madrid 

A letter suggesting that General 
Franco should retire Is circulating 
among junior officers of the Spanish 
armed farces. 

Hie letter appears to be related to 
last week's arrest of an Army major 
and captain for reasons which have 
not been officially revealed. Accord- 
ing to private reports, the arrested 
officers, Maj. Julio Busquets Bragu- 
lat and Capt Jose Juftrez, ore mem- 
bers of a small group of young officers 
who drafted the letter urging General 
Franco's retirement 

Reforms backed 

The letter also: 

• Supports the mild liberalizing 
reforms of Prime Minister Carlos 
Arias Navarro which up to now have 
been blocked at almost every turn by ! 
the hard-line right-wingers of Spain's 
36-year-old authoritarian state. 

• Objects to the Army's role in 
police and civilian matters. It is 
known that elements of the military 
dislike having to conduct military 
trials of civilians and Impose sen- 
tences, including capital punishment, 
on them. 

The two officers apparently were 
also Involved in the drafting of a 
speech to be made at a graduating 
class anniversary dinner in honor of 
the military academy at Zaragoza, 
scheduled for Feb. 20. A high military 
officer reportedly was shown the 
draft on Feb. 19 and immediately 
ordered the arrest of Major Busquets 
and Captain Julvez. 

Arrests called ‘routine’ 

Describing the arrests as “a routine 
act," Information Minister Leon Her- 
rera Esteban has played down the 
affair, saying sane of the foreign 
press had reported it "with sensatio- 
nalism and lack of objectivity, attrib- 
uting to this act an intention little 
short of a general conspiracy." 

Were it not for "the seriousness of 
the supposed implications," the Infor- 
mation Minister added, same of the 
accounts appearing in the foreign 
press "would cause hilarity. " 

Major Busquets is currently profes- 
sor of sociology at the autonomous 
University of Barcelona, as well as 
officer in the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers. His arrest, therefore, could 
have repercussions among university 
students. 

General dismissed 

There has been disaffection in Span- 
ish political quarters, and reportedly 
among some of the military, too, since 
the dismissal last June of the chief of 
the general staff, Gen. Manud Dlez 
Alegria, considered by regime hard- 
liners to be too liberal. 

Within the regime Itself officials 
concede privately that General 
Franco should not have taken back 
his powers last September following 
his recovery from a critical illness. 

In nearly all segments of Spanish 
society there Is evidence of impa- 
tience with p olitical " imm o bUlam " 
and a wish to see the country move 
forward to the post-Franco era. 

Such sentiments clearly exist 
among the armed forces, at least 
among some Junior officers. 



APwIrephoto 

King Birendra 

India has this month come to terms 
with Sheikh Abdullah, the Kashmiri 
leader who fell out with New Delhi 22 
years ago; and the effect is .to lock 
firmer than ever into Tndian hands 
that part of Kashmir which the In- 
dians have held since 1947. Pakistan 
— which enjoys Chinese friendship 
and holds the northwestern part of 
divided Kashmir — has also done 
some consolidating of its own. Last 
year it finally swallowed up the little 
Himalay an principality of Hunza. 

This leaves only Nepal and Bhutan 
as kingdoms enjoying sovereign inde- 
pendence where Tnrite. and China meet 
under the snows of the Himalayas. 
Both kingdoms are members of the 


United Nations — Nepal since 1955, 
Bhutan only since 1971. 

This, of course, enhances their 
independent national standing. But if 
a threat to their independence devel- 
oped, Nepal would probably be the 
better able to withstand it because of 
its greater size and of its more 
assertive and longer-standing history 
as a national entity. 

Young King Blrendra’s father, the 
late King Mahendra, who passed on 
three years ago, skillfully followed a 
policy of balance among the four 
powers he saw as crucial to Nepal's 5 " 
future: India, China, the U.S.S.R., 
and the U.S. ( King Birendra’s corona- 
tion has been delayed three years on 
the advice of his astrologers.) . 

Indian aid, trade - 
India is the greatest source of aid* 
and trade for Nepal. India provided 
about half of Nepal’s 1973 total of 3862 
million in aid. China and the U.S. each 
provided just under $70 million, the 
U.S.S.R. less than HO million. (India, 
to some extent, serves Russian pur- 
poses in Nepal.) China has built a 
road connecting the Nepalese capital 
of Katmandu northward with Lhasa 
in Tibet, India, a road connecting 
Katmandu southward with the Indian 
frontier. 

Despite — or perhaps because of — 
Nepal’s economic dependence oh In- 
dia, Nepalese tend to criticise Indians 
more than the Chinese. They feel the 
Indians are more likely than the 
Chinese to make a move against 
them, and this feeling has been 
deepened by the Indian move against 
Sikkim. 


on pay 
demands 


Daley vs. Singer: will 
old ways win again? 


Mayor; runs on 
record; challenger 
hopes for wink vote 

By Robert H. Press 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Chicago 

Richard J. Daley, facing his first 
real opposition In a primary race in 20 
years as maypr, appears on the verge 
of proving once again that the last of 
the nation’s big-city political ma- 
chines is still running strong. 

In spite of a blitz of TV ads by his 
young, politically astute opponent in 
Tuesday's election, Alderman Wil- 
liam S. Singer, Mr. Daley’s old- 
fashioned ways seem to be winning- 

Although several of Mayor Daley’s 
close aides have been convicted on 
various corruption charges in the last 
year, there appears to be little spillo- 
ver effect on him. He is running on his 
record: the city’s sound financial 
condition, the many downtown con- 
struction projects and neighborhood 
programs he takes credit for. 

Since the Democratic primary win- 
ner will face only minimal opposition 
from Republicans in the final election 
to April, Chicago voters, in effect,' 
elect their mayor tomorrow. 


Machine would crumble 

An upset victory by Mr. Singer, an 
in depen (lent Democrat who has been 
campaigning hard for 16 months, 
would break up the Daley machine. 
Even a close vote would make future 
challenges against the machine eas- 
ier. 

■ "People mistakenly thought that 
Daley was invincible," said Mr. 
Singer in an interview last week as he 
was whisked from a hand-shaking 
tour of a bowling alley to a neighbor- 
hood rally for candidates. "He’s more 
vulnerable in the primary, because 
you don’t have that [straight-ticket] 
party lever to work with." 

It is not his first challenge to Mayor 
Daley. In 1972, be replaced the 
Mayor’s delegation to the presidential 
nominating convention with his own 

slate after proving the Mayor had 
broken party rules on selecting dele- 
gates. 

At the rally, one woman in the 
audience said that in the final weeks 
before the election, city hall services 
to her neighborhood have picked up. 
But she said, sparking loud applause 
and cheers from many of the 300 or so 




U.S. population forecast at 300 million in 2000 


By the Associated Press 


The population of the United States 
will increase from 202 million in 1970 
to 248 million by 1985 and 300 million 
by the year 2000, the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation nnrf Devel- 
opment (OECD) predicts. 

The calculations in an OECD report 
on demographic trends were based on 
a fertility rate of 2.77 children per 


woman, slightly higher than the 
present 2.5 rate. . . 

The report said the number of 
persons under 15 in the United States 
would rise from 59 million or 29.2 
percent currently to 69 million in 1985 
and 92 million or 27.4 percent in 2000. 

It predicted the number of working- 
age people 16 to 64 would rise from 124 
million or 61.2 percent to 154 million in 
1985 and 189 million or 63 percent in 
2000. Those 65 and over -would in- 
crease from 19 million to 25 million to 
29 million, remaining at 9.4 percent of 

the total. 


By R. Norman Matheny, staff photographer 

Singer: Daley Vulnerable' 

people there, "My vote will not be 
bought by a garbage can cover." 

City employees campaign 

Mr. Singer has attacked the use of 
city hall employees in the campaign. 
He pledges a new '‘dignity" for city 
workers, saying "they will not be 
required to do political work." 

One of Mayor Daley’s strongest 
campaigners is Jane Byrne, city 
commissioner for consumer affairs | 
and National Democratic com- , 
mitteewoman. And at city hall, a | 
visitor finds many employees wear- 
ing Daley pins. 

The Singer team realizes how pow- 
erful ward and precinct officials are 
in winning votes for Mayor Daley. 
But, the wink vote may help their 
man, says one hopeful Singer aide: 
"you walk In, shake hands with the 
precinct captain, and vote for 
Singer.” 

"My generation of Chicagoans is 
not committed to the city," says Mr. 
Singer. "They’re leaving Chicago." 
He blames poor conditions to the 
schools and high crime rates for their 
departure. . . 

He charges Mayor Daley with "con- 
tempt" for not opening himself more 
to campaign questions from voters or 
journalists and for refusing to debate 
him. The Mayor has avoided free- 
wheeling sessions with reporters 
recently and restricted most of his 
campaign appearances to speeches. • 


Some local unions already are mak- 
ing concessions to employers to re- 
duce operating costs and preserve 
jobs. Pay cuts and wage moratoriums 
are not expected to spread widely, but 
scattered instances do reflect the 
changing- mood of many workers 
today. / 

. In construction, the main bargain- 
ing season gets under way nationally 
tn a few weeks with high unemploy- 
- ment levels In many areas, including 
skilled crafts. Confused and even 
chaotic bargaining is likely with the 
critically needed crafts making high 
wage demands (plumbers in Cal- 
ifornia recently won a one-year wage 
increase that exceeded 20 percent) 
while unions with up to 30-35 percent 
. unemployment try to persuade their 
members to be realistic at bargaining 
tables. . . - 

If building .trade unions and their 
members do not fall into line with the 
expected moderation and bargaining' 
generally, the result is likely to be a 
limited controls program oyer wages 
in construction, some observers note. 


Leak of financial plan 
for Queen roils Britain 


By Ed Townsend 
Labor correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

Union negotiators are begintog to 
ease up on contract demands: too 
many members are unemployed and 
those who are working are worried 
about the security of their jobs. 

• Wage figures do not show a moder- 
ating trend yet First settlements of 
1975 generally have produced wage 
increases in line with the large agree- 
ments of 1974, when union-negotiated 
increases averaged 9J3 percent, up 
from 5.8 percent in 1978. However, a 
moderation of union demands is in 
sight. 

In Bal Harbour, Fla., a few days 
ago, George Meany, AFL-CIO presi- 
dent, said he would not be surprised to 
see some "easing" of wage demands 
and perhaps fewer wage strikes this 
year because of "very bad" economic 
conditions. 

The expectation is based on two 
major factors: 

• Unemployment has reached 8.2 
percent, and it is expected to go 
higher, perhaps to 10-12 percent this 
summer. In many unions, as many as 
20 percent or more of all members are 
now Idle. In the past, union contract 
demands generally softened along 
with the job market. 

• If , as expected, living costs rise 
at a slower rate this year, seme 
pressure for large increases will be 
relieved within labor. ' ' 

There Is comparittvely little major 
bargaining ahead this year, except in 
the always troublesome construction 
industry. This is an off year for 
nationwide negotiations involving the 
large and powerful unions in manu- 
facturing industries. 

021 contract negotiations are sub- 
stantially out of the way now on terms 
that reflected the pattern of 1974. 
Workers got 75 cents an hour retro- 
active to Jan. 8 and are due 4 percent 
more this July 8, then 8 percent more 
next January.. 

Railroad workers in four unions 
won 40.5 percent in wage and fringe 
increases over three years, including 
15 percent pay during 1975. East Coast 
longshoremen also negotiated new 
increases substantially based an the 
1974 pattern. 

In lesser bargaining, glass workers 
employed by PPG Industry for an 
average 8)4 percent increase a year 
layer three yearn, Massachusetts stipe 
' workers tor-20 cents ah hour mare this 
year and 10 cents in 1976, and retail 
clerks working in 500 -Delaware Val- 
ley supermarkets for 27 percent over 
three years, with 60 percent- of it in 
1975. These more nearly indicate the 
trend for this year. 

First surveys of 1975 settlements 
through mid-February - indicated 
somewhat larger Increases than in 
the comparable weeks of 1974, due 
largely to the heavy catchup to higher 
prices. As price increases slow up 
there will be less catching up to do, it 
is e^pected- 

OUtside the construction industry, 
wage hike settlements are expected to 
ease off to 6.6 percent a year — or 


By Tflbmhi Ote 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

A major scandal erupted here over 
the weekend as a Communist news- 
paper blazoned leaked government 
documents about the Queen’s fi- 
nances across its frontpage. 

The documents go back to late 1973, 
when the Conservatives under Ed- 
ward Heath were in power. But they 
embarrass the Labour government 
and Prime Minister Harold Wilson in 
several ways. 

First, the House of Commons is to 
bebate an Feb. 26 a -government 
proposal to increase the Queen’s 
allowance by 420,000 pounds (about $1 
million). The impression: given by the 
leaked documents that a previous 
government colluded ' with file 
Queen’s advisers to protect the se- 
crecy of her private shareholdings 
may stiffen some Labour backben- 
chers in their view that the Queen’s 
private wealth should be taxed like 
that of any other citizen. 

Document security 

Second, the government must face 
up to the question of the security of 
official documents. There has been no 
denial of the authenticity of the 
documents quoted by tee Communist 
Morning Star to a front-page story 
headlined "Cover-up for the Queen’s 
riches." 

Mr. Wilson has ordered an official 
inquiry, to be headed ter Sir Douglas 
Allen, head of the Civil Service. 
Already it is being asked what other 
top-level documents' * may have 
reached Communist hands. 

. Third, the scandal will undoubtedly 
enliven political debate between the 
Labour government and the Conser- 
vatives under the aggressive new 
leadership of Margaret Thatcher, 
who lost no time in demanding a 
government inquiry. "If a leak has 
occurred, it has serious implications 
for the conduct of government busi- 
ness,’-’ she declared. . 

Conservatives’ past 

The documents in question relate to 
a period when the Conservatives were 
in power. Therefore, a statement 
from the Prime Minister's office 
read, "Ministers of the present gov- 
ernment . . . cannot comment on the 
authenticity or substance of these 
papers. Ibis is a matter for the 
opposition.” 

But the leak has occurred under the 
present government, which does bear 
responsibility fa k, the aec^rft^af offi- 
cial documents. According? to the 
Morning Star, photostats of the docu- 
ments in question reached the news- 
pauper’s offices Feb. 20. They had been 
posted anonymously in London. 

What do the documents say? In late 
1973, the government was preparing a 
bill which would have forced anyone 
buying shares in a company through a 
nominee to disclose his identity to the 
board should his purchase exceed 5 
percent. The previous limit had been 
10 percent. 

Exempting the Queen . 

As quoted by the Meaning Star, ’an 
Dec. 5, 1973, Robert Armstrong, prto- 



UPl phofiT ' 

Queen Elizabeth 

cipal private secretary to Mr. Heath, 
wrote to Roger HIrd, a senior official 
of the Department of Trade and 
Industry, saying - : "1 he Prime Min- 
Inter . . . has asked me to say that he : 
will attach great importance to ar- 
rangements which protect the 
Queen's private shareholdings from ‘ 
disclosure. Since this has been raised 
with me [though not with the Prime 
Minister] by the palace, I should.be 
grateful to be kept informed of devel- 
opments.” 

The bill was eventually redrafted to ' 
permit exemptions to any person if 
the Secretary of State, after con- 
sulting with the governor of the Bank 
of England, judged there, was "spe-y^ 
cial reason why that person should not ; 
be subject to the disclosure obliga- 
tion.” ri 

I 

Heads of stale 

The government intended, tt &p- *■ 
pears, to exempt not only the Queen 
but all heads of state, overseas gov- 
ernments, central banks, and inter-; * 
national organizations. But before tee ..- 
bill could be enacted, the Conserva- 
tives were defeated to toe February, - 
1974, election and gave way to La- j 
hour, which decided to review the 
whole situation before presenting a ; 
new bill to Parliament 

As far as the Queen’s finances are,:-; 
concerned, Mr. Wilson is expectedto ; 
have no real difficulty getting hw 
increased allowance approved, stoce 
the opposition Conservatives ever- 
whelmingiy favor the increase. But it : * 
is always embarrassing to contend 
with revolt in one’s own party. 

Serious inquiry . ' 

The more serious question^ is 
pected to be what the official ihqolzy . 
shows about the state of security : ; " 
within government departments: 

Mr. Wilson has just returned from a 
visit to Moscow in which both sides ■_ 
hailed improved relations after a long ; - 
chill caused by a massive Soviet spy 1 • 
scandal during the previous Cpmer- _■ 
vative government. - - 

• Mr. Wilson and his zntoiaterB .must 
be hoping that the teak already 
disclosed concerrffl only past dbcu- . 
ments and does not extend to memo- - . 
ran da and minutes confldlngtfaeir 
inmost thoughts about the current ~~ 
state of Britain. 


Arabs retook at boycotts 


Continued from Page 1 

Ford Motor Company, the British 
Leyland Motors, and the commercial 
activities of the owners of two major 
U.S. television networks, NBC and 
CBS, are among firms long affected 
by the boycott 

Exemption possible - . 

Mr. Mahgoub said the news- gather- 
ing activities of the network*! might be 
exempted "if this were to the interest 
of the Arab cause." He added tee 
Western "clamor" over tte refusal of 
some Arab investment companies to 
share underwriting of international 
loans with pro-Israel or Zionist banks 
would be considered. 

Earlier this month, the Kuwait 
International Investment- Company 
(KHC) withdrew from co-manage- 
rship of two international bond festes. 
'One was of $25 million for 'Volvo of 
Sweden in. which Lazard Freres of 


‘War’ over diplomats’ parking 


Continued from Page 1 

In the rounded, gentle tones of 
diplomatic language, tee offenders 
apparently wiB be told In effect: 
"Watch out ... or you may lose your 
diplomatic plates altogether." 

These letters fallow a recent batch 
notifying the Worst violators among 
those diplomats who have two sets of 
diplomatic plates teat, from now on, 
they are being confined to one set like 
most of their colleagues.. 

Removal of diplomatic license 
plates does not diminish diplomatic 
immunity from parking summonses 
and fines; teat is firmly embedded in 
international agreements, even when 
regular license plates are used. . 

But It “does indicate plainly that 
American patience with excessive 
traffic violations has warn thin. "We 
take It very seriously, very seriously 
indeed," says one U.S. official, adding 
that diplomats are expected to obey 
the laws of tee host country (often 


American diplomats overseas volun- . 

tarily pay their parking fines)-' ■ 

More than simply exasperating 
New Yorkers ("people complain. 

■ about diplomats par king ' a# over,” 
says a. traffic police spokesman) and 
muddying tee UN’s image, some 
violations could be dangerous. 

.On the other same foreign 

diplomats say they are- sot given 
nearly enough parking spaces and 
cite their own horror ^stories of 
blatantly selective, anti- diplomatic 
ticketingand towing. v -V - . 

The dispute goes back inany .years- 
‘ -But the current cold w&r-vafl toad- . 
vertently (and ironically) opened 
when tee U.3. Mtoskto turned in 
October to a computer for tofanna*' 
tiaa m parking tickets atti» UN : - 

♦JPSc?!?* 8 Protested rin^an. 21; 
r® ] ^^<».i«ponded tertty bn 
Jan. 30, while it was already working 
out ways to encourage better obser- 

escalation on both sides. * - t 


Paris and tee Warburg and Rothsch- :■ 
ild banks took part. • 

Mexican transaction 
The other was of $50 mil Hon for ... 
Mexico involving tee same banks,' 
with Lazard Freres of New York an4\; 
New Court Securities Corporation, -. ;^' 
Rothschild’s U.S. branch, as co-man.- \ _ 
agers with KHC. 

The London merchant bankers, - ‘ 
Kle inworth Benson, ' excluded 

Rothschild, Warburg, and- Lazard 
from Eurobond issues on. the Jnsist- /'*>•, 
ence of tee Kuwait Investment Com- = . 
pany, and Mr. Dahdah’s intra 3nr .... 
vestment Corporation here. 

However, Je wish-owned banks, in- 
eluding some of those blacklisted, are 
known here to be still cooperating 
with Arab banks to loans in Brazil. ^- . 
France, Australia, Japan, . Norway, / >., 
and elsewhere. - ' ~ : 
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The windsof reform ajid 
Hons of congressional 
,to: silence 

aajadiiohlsm : the : 

The spry <dd institution n^&y have 
ost much crf its pieturesquehess — a 
ter no laager brings all-night 
■te sessions, cots in Capitol corn- 
ers,- or marafhaa readings ' from 
“Gene /With the. Wind" — but it has 
oat little at its power. 

Invigorated by its victory last week 
ftgainst would-be reformers, the 1311- 
now threatens to tnifc into 
oblivion major legislative programs 
of Congress' newly elected . Demo- 
cratic majorities. 

Talkathon targets in coming 
: months may include legislation on 
consumer protection, child care, tax 
'reform, energy policy, campaign re- 
form, and health insurance. 

"Held hostage" 

“On every fundamental issue," 
says leading filibuster foe Sen. Walter 
F. Mondale (D) of Minnesota, “we 
will be held hostage by a third of the 
Senate." A two- thirds majority is 
required to silence debate. 

, Filibuster reform is now stalled by 
— a filibuster, initiated by Sen. James 


B. AHen (D) of Alabama. He argues 
that “free and unlimited debate is (me 
feature that . . . makes the U.S. Senate 
the greatest deliberative body in toe 
world." 

Held up by the impasse over revi- 
sion of toe filibuster rule is a House- 
passed- bill providing $347 million in 
federal grants and .loans to keep the 
bankrupt Penn Central and other 
railroads Vunning. 

When. Senate reformers and liberal a 
sought last week to shrink the margin 
of votes needed to shut off a filibuster 
fronr tworthirjds.to three-fifths (from 
«7. : tp, BO If all 100 senators . voted, 
dissenters included, the. liberal major- 
ity le'ader Mik e Mansfield; Gary W. 
Hart , (DV of Colorado, elected in 
November on a reform platform; 
Lawton 'Chiles and JUchard B. Stone, 
Florida democrats and leading advo- 
cates of “open government; 1 reforms. 


Ford takes no position 

President Ford, who has been tour- 
ing the country accusing Congress of 
“delay", and 1 'inaction," has neither 
spoken or lobbied . for filibuster re- 
form. Vice-President Rockefeller, the 
Senate’s presiding officer, kept sena- 
tors guessing where he stood until 
issuing a parliamentary ruling in 
favorof reform. 

The underlying political -reality- is 


^High-powered Soviet 
arms mission to India 


’ - Continued from Page-1 
. The Soviets’ concern Is not only an 
account of the perceptible rise in 
7 tension between India and Pakistan 
' and between Afghanistan and PaJri- 
_ 3tan In recent weeks, following, the 
‘ Pakistani leader’s visit to Washing- 
. ton.' Their greater concern is with the 
‘ United States, because they perceive 
■'all too clearly that Pakistan Is being 
looked upon as a vital flank of the oil- 
producing Middle East and the Per- 

- sian Gulf by the United States. 

~ Therefore, In the Soviet view, the 
1 warming up of ties between Washing- 
ton and Pakistan presages possible 
" American action In the Middle East in 
the event of an oil embargo, Pald- 
' stan's Islamic credentials notwlth- 7 
standing. Moscow cannot overlook 
his aspect of the military ties be- 
tween Pakistan and the United States 

- -rnd this also makes it essential in 

- loviet eyes to strengthen the Indian 
defense potentiaL 

The visit of the Soviet defense 
hi els, therefore,- appears clearly 
uned to show the likely Soviet re- 
ponse to further American moves in 
Indian Ocean basin. It is also . 
med to underline ' the developing/ 7 
■'lentlty of interests between India 
’ nd the Soviet Union in the affairs, of 
ie region, even if the two sides have 


different approaches to some of the 
problems: 

Arms speedup expected - 

The mast immediate effect of the 
Soviet defense chiefs’ visit to India is 
thus likely to be a sharpening of the 
arms race in the Indian Ocean basin 
with India’s defedse planners also 
paying greater attention to the Indian 
Oceaiu This cannot be done- without 
close cooperation between the Soviet ■ 
Union and India, in tends of supplies 
at least. 

But India is still not prepared even 
to consider the question of granting 
naval bases to the Soviet Union, and 
available information suggests that 
this question- is not,likely to be raised 
.during the visit by M&rshal Grechko. 

Soviet ^ftdlndian views coincide to 
the extent that hoth sides feel that 
Pakistan by itself does not represent 
an Insurmountable threat to India. 

But Pakistan's growing in- 
volvement with U.S. policy in the 
Indian Ocean -ahd the Persian Gulf, 
the coincidence of Washington’s and 
Peking’s policies in the context of 
South Asia and Iran's arms drive 
have produced a situation in which 
India may think it has no option 
except quickly to modernize ' and 
expand its defense machinery, par- 
ticularly the Navy and the Air Force. 


* Crisis behind Hills nomination 


•oatomed Iran Page 1 

statutory goal of 2.6 million new 
J ' msing units per year, as recently as 
few months ago had produced no 
!w assisted housing starts in two 
rare. 

- Urban and housing officials say 
ch a crisis demands expert and 
tperienced leadership in Washing- 
n. Argues one: “We need a housing 
3>ert — someone who understands 
e complexities of the -housing situ- 
ion." 

xperience doubted 
; Mrs. Hills’s only known expertise In 
•using comes from her upbringing 
the daughter of a building mate- 
sis distributer and her department's 
ndling of thousands of HUD cases. 

Stye is expected to he confirmed, but 
' ly after grilling from Chairman 
.’OXfoire and a battery of housing* 

. tustry spokesmen lined up for 
’'lursday. 

Senator Proxmire, calling Mrs. 
Vila, “able and intelligent," claims 
s has “absolutely no known quali- 
atlansfor the job." 

■'z 'At a time when housing starts in 
country have dropped below 
',000 and when the administration 
3 frozen virtually all assisted hous- 
* starts," he says, “this is no time 


for on-the-job training of a new secre- 
tary of HUD.” ■ 

Warning from cities 

Urban groups, disturbed that they 
were not consulted on the nomination, 
warn that Mrs. Hills, like her sim- 
ilarly inexperienced predecessor, 
James T. Lynn (now director of the 
Office of Management and Budget), 
may take years to develop savvy in 
the field. 

But another senior Democraton the 
. Senate committee, Alan Cranston, of 
the nominee’s home state of Cal- 
ifornia, supports Mrs. Hills. 

She also wins praise from President 
Ford (through his press secretary) as 
"an extremely competent adminis- 
trator," a compliment echoed by 
many of her colleagues. She heads the 
Department of Justice's Civil Divi- 
sion and its staff of more than 200 
lawyers. 

If confirmed,. Mrs. Hills would be^ 
come the first female 'Cabinet secre- 
tary since Oveta Culp Hobby, Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Elsenhower’s Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Wei- 
fare from 1053 to .1855. The first was 
Frances Perkins, President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s Secretary- of Labor In 
the 1930s and IWOs. 


that the filibuster,' like any other 
enduring institution, is changing with 
the times. . ; ~ . 

Gone are the epic . days when a 
senator likeStrpmThurmond (R) of 
South Carolina ’ debated nonstop 
against a civil-rights bill In 1857 for a 
record 24 hours and 18 minutes. 
Today, it is much more gentlemauly, 
If duller. .A senator merely threatens 
to filibuster, i& taken at his word, and 
action ' on the offending measure te 
delayed indefinitely. 

: Yet, the Senate seems increasingly 
Intolerant of Its unique “unlimited 
■ debate." Of the 21 successful at- 
tempts to choke off filibusters (out of 
86_total ’tries) since the two-thirds rule 
was adopted in 1917, one-third of them 
(7)occurred last year. . 

Filibuster opponents are reportedly 
regrouping for another assault - 


* Sympathy ebbs 

Contented from Page 1 
Says one senator who always has 
been counted as a friend of Israel: 
‘T3aine of this -same feeling that 
many of us. have toward South Viet- 
nam — that there should be no more 
military aid — rubs off into our 
attitudes - toward Israel. While the 
situation’s all dlffereat — and, as I see 
it, our. commitment much firmer 
toward Israel — our liMnc^n-tinn to 
provide aid that might lead us into 
more serious military Involvement is 
now shaping our ‘harder look’ toward 
Israel." 

i 

Attitude of frugality 

• The recession, too, is causing 
members- of Congress to take a 
Stronger stand against spending for 
foreign aid — and this general atti- 
tude of frugality in spending abroad is 
providing underpinning for the new, 
lesB-than-knee-jerk response toward 
spending farlsraeL 

• Strongest outward expression of 
. thfa tougher congressional attitude 
, toward Israel has come from Senator 

Percy. 

A strong hint of this same view has 
also come from Sen. Adlai E. Steven- 
son m (D) of Illinois who, along with 
Senator Percy, has said-that toe U.S. 
would not support Israel if it launched, 
a rir e-emptive war. 

4nd in the House Republican John 
Rhodes of Arizona has Said that “as a 
matter of ‘justice 1 ; 1 ’ Americans should 
be jbetter acquainted With toe position 
of 'the Arab nations in their con- 
troversy with Israel. / : 

. • -But this growing cooUng ^'con- 
gressional ardor toward Israel/ rela- 
tive but still significant, is not one that 
is evoking many on-the-record com- 
ments. 


Ad . 


I Q. of 
145 And 
Read 
Slowly? 

A noted publisher reports there is 
a simple technique of rapid read- 
ing which should enable you to in- 
crease your reading speed and 
yet retain much more. Most 
people do not reaiite bow much 
they coukl increase their plea- 
sure, success and income by 
reading faster and more accura- 
tely. 

According to this publisher, 
many people, regardless of their 
present reading skill, can use this 
simple technique to improve their 
reading ability to a 'remarkable 
degree. Whether reading stories, 
books, technical matter, it be- 
comes possible to read sentences 
at a glance and entire pages in 
seconds with this method. 

To acquaint the readers of this 
newspaper with the easy-to-fol- 
low rules for developing rapid 
reading skill, the company has 
printed full details of to inter- 
esting self-training method in a 
new- booklet, “How.- to .Read Fas- 
ter and Retain More," mailed 
free to anyone, who requests it. 
No obligation. ' Send your name, 
address, and zip code to: Read- 
ing. Dept 500-37, Sherman Turn- 
pike. Danbury, CT 08816. A post- 
card will do. 


WORK and/or TRAIN 

at the 

Christian Science Benevolent Association 

Where Standards are High 

Nursing Graduate Nurses 

Instructors Practical Nurses 

Supervisors Student Nurses 

Nurses Aides 

Uve-in arrangements' possible. Competitive salaries 
and fringe benefits. Beautiful surroundings. Some re- 
location expenses reimbursable. 

Call Collect: (617) 734-5600 or Write: ' 

Virginia N. Chancey, Administrator 

910 Boylston Street, Chestnut Hill, MA 02167 


THE BIBLE OUTDOORS® 

THE SUPERLATIVE TRIP TO ISRAEL 
March 22-April 6, 1975 
A SPRING SEMINAR FOR ALL AGES 

Sponsored by 

THE DAYCROFT SCHOOL, INC. 

hock RWgo, Gmanirich, CT 06S3S, USA (209)868-7730 

Instructors: B. Cobbey Crister, President The Day croft School 
. . Janet V, Crister. coauthor “.Loaves and Fishes" 
(Bible cookbook) 

Sp ecia l is t s: DK Robert J. Bull, resident professor, Albright 
Institute of Archaeological Research . 

Professor B. Mazar (or representative), director, 
Temple Mount dig 

Dr. William Dave. Director Albright Institute and 
author, “Biblicai Archaeology” 

Dr. John Trover (tentative). autftor_'The Untold . 

. . . Story of Qumran” 

Pfst-cfew* accommodations- ^ students eager te recover itpedtle 
background for Bible evertta to elucidate their study. Brochure avaflabta. 


Wallace pretty sure of running 

Alabama Governor hopes to be on ticket 
! of Democrats but he also eyes third party 


By Richard L. Strout 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Alabama Gov. George C. Wallace 
says he’s .90 percent' .— well, maybe 
more — decided to run in 1976. 

And those who remember how the 
economic turbulence of toe 1930s 
brought out men who rode toe storm 
— Dr. Francis E. Townsend of the old- 
age “Townsend movement"; King- 
fish Huey F. (“Every man a king") 
Long, senator from Louisiana, and 
Father Coughlin of Royal Oak (near 
Detroit), who averaged 80,000 letters 
a week at his peak — wonder if hard 
times and politics aren’t again going 
to unite. 

When voters are hungry or desper- 
ate they turn to men who offer short- 
cut solutions, American politics 
teaches, and some here feel that 
Governor Wallace's power next year 
will rise If the recession continues. 


Hopes to run as Democrat 

“My intention is to run as a Demo- 
crat," Governor Wallace told a news 
group. But he left little doubt that he 
toyed with a third party. With his 
populist hold cm masses of voters he 
might have a gravitational effect on 
the election process, it te felt 

"People get even madder about law 
and order when they're out of work," 
'Mr. Wallace said. He declared with 
gusto that the issues on which he ran 
in 1964,. 1968. and 1972 are ready for 
1976. They are the old issues but with 
new pegs: 

The race issue hanging on the bus 
controversy in Boston; the textbook 
controversy in West Virginia (where 
he says bureaucrats are insulting the 



UPl photo 

Wallace: 1976 candidate? 


“people’s religion’’); law and order, 
where he says he would , keep “a 
division of troops, if necessary" in the 
District of Columbia to prevent ano- 
ther 1970 May Day demonstration ( for 
which a court recently awarded 
(10,000 damages to those improperly 
arrested) — a verdict which Governor 
Wallace found most distasteful. 

On foreign affairs, Governor Wall- 
ace thinks Secretary of State Henry 
A. Kissinger is too weak with the 
Russians; the Governor is ready to 


denounce the deal over wheat; but as 
to Vietnam he now thinks that Mr. 
Ford's proposed (300 millions addi- 
tional funds would merely “prolong 
the agony.” 

Reporters stimulate him 

“You -all stimulate me." Governor 
Wallace told reporters, pressing him 
on his campaign plans. He agreed to a 
question that he had about 99 percent 
decided to run, only maybe it was 90 
percent — and wait until summer, 
anyway. 

An article In the August, 1973, issue 
of "The Journal of Politics” charged 
that “George Wallace has never won 
a statewide election in Alabama with- 
out making race — in some form — 
his main issue. ..." Today Gover- 
nor Wallace says blacks support him 
and, with recession a possible big 
issue in 1976^ nearly everybody agrees 
that he is equipped to mobilize dis- 
satisfaction there. 

Here is what three celebrated 
spokesmen of mass unrest proposed 
in the 1930s: 

— Sen. (Kingfish) Huey P. Long 
<D) of Louisiana: free homesteads 
and education, cheap food, veterans' 
bonuses, curb on the fortunes, min- 
imum annual income of $2,000, "every 
man a king.” 

— Father Coughlin: currency in- 
flation, a “living annual wage,” na- 
tionalization of banking, currency, 
and national resources; action 
against "godless capitalists, the 
Jews, communists. International 
bankers, and plutocrats". 

— Dr. Francis E. Townsend: every- 
one over 60 a monthly pension of $200 
to be spent within 60 days and the' 
whole financed by a “transactions 
tax." Towsend clubs dotted the U.S. in 
1935. 
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Four Los Angeles pace setters: / to r, Doris Fields, Jo Fisher, Ethel Bradley, and Edith Head 


Today’s fashion report 
from the West Coast fo- 
cuses on four pace set- 
ters — how they are re- 
shaping their buying 
habits, stretching their 
ciothes budgets, what 
they look for, and what 
they buy. Plus how Holly- 
wood is coping with its 
own austerity script. 


How fashion leaders 
cope with austerity 


Left, a light welgfc* camel cape 
for fashion careerist Doris Field*, 
a Cardinal! classic suit in brick 
red /yellow for active volunteer 
and sportswoman Jo Usher. Cen- 


By Wanda Henderson 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 
Los Angeles 

"Boredom leads to over- 
spending. fashion delinquency, 
and a wardrobe that does not 
work." 

This is the opinion of four of 
southern California’s active, in- 
volved, unbored First Ladies of 
Fashion — Ethel Bradley, wife of 
Los Angeles Mayor Tom Bradley ; 
Edith Head, the film world 's most 
decorated designer; community 
volunteer Jo Fisher; and mer- 
chandising • executive Doris 
Field*. \ 

Each woman prescribes to a 
totally different life-style yet each 
is facing up to the economic facts 
of life, viewing fashion with a 
critical eye for what is relevant 
today, and finding that the shop- 
ping habits they held in the past 
no longer make sense. 


not the answer to a workable 
clothes closet, they contend. 
Rather, items are edited care- 
fully as to color, design, and the 
ability to coordinate. 

The classic suit, with a variety 
of blouses, shirts, scarves, is the 
favored basic. The cape, tweed or 
camel, the softly tailored, longer 
Jacket pantsuit, help balance the 
budget. Not - tricky accessories of 
good leather take the doubt out of 
being really well dressed. 


Two lives — public, private 

"We all live two lives, our 
public and private, and divide our 
wardrobes accordingly,” points 
out Edith Head (Mrs. Wiard Ih- 
nen). "A working woman's uni- 
form, homemaker or careerist, is 
the one she wears from 9 to S and 
should be easily coordinated and 
maintained with a minimum of 
effort,” advises the proud posses- 
sor of eight Oscars. 

These diversified Californians 
do not go in for extensive ward- 
robes, nor is fad buying their 
style. Expensive gimmicks are 


What they look for 

The foursome looks for: 

• Good workmanship — but- 
tons that stay on, seams that hold. 

• Established labels. 

• Pure fabrics — cotton, linen, 
wool, pure silk. Hie exception 
being, the adaptable, packable 
California wonder knit. 

Jo Fisher pampers her collec- 
tion of CardinaJis and repeats 
without hesitation her particular 
fashion signature, the classic suit 
for both evening and daytime. 
Thrift shops will have to wait a 
while longer to get these origi- 
nals, she contends. She has worn 
them for eight years and contin- 
ues to feel good In them. 

Austerity is nothing new for the 
wife of a man in public life. “My 
clothes budget is a matter of 
public record,” philosophizes 
practical Ethel Bradley. Her “of- 
ficial functions wardrobe” con- 
sists mainly of late-day dresses 
and conservatively styled eve- 
ning clothes. (They have to make 
more than one repeat, perfor- 
mance.) The soft wool, sleeved 
dress Is the standby which she 
may order in two or three pastel 
shades. 


“Is Hollywood recycling the 
sequins?” 

Edith Head, who has open- 
sesame to the world's largest 
clothes closet, exclaims, "Yes 
and long overdue!” 

In Ihe past It was nothing for a 
script to call for 20 to SO costumes 
recalls the creative lady who has 
turned out award winning trap- 
pings for Elizabeth Taylor, Cecily 
Tyson, Ava Gardner, Robert Red-* 
ford, PaulNewman. 

“Today the industry Is taking a 
new point of view,” Miss Head 
continued “The front office is 
over its period of extravagance 
and realizes that realism in fash- 
ion is Just as important as realism 
in script, music, dialogue. If the 
story calls for a working girl from 
the Midwest, the star will be seen 
wearing the same dress in a 
number of scenes, not pop up In a 
dozen ridiculous jet-setter 
changes.” 

Only in fairy tales such as 
“Blue Bird” (Miss Head's cur- 
rent assignment. In Leningrad), 
“can Hollywood indulge In fash- 
ion fantasies. Even here we recall 
the feathers, fringe, fur — but the 
design Is always an .original,” 
explained the costume creator. ] 

“True creativity was never 
stifled by a budget or a cutback,”, 
vows Edith Head, an uncompro- '. 
mising professional when it 
comes to co-starring glamour and 
originality. 


ter, Ethel Bradley's “official 
functions wardrobe” includes 
softly tailored wool dress. Right, 
Hollywood’s Edith Head chooses 
“working uniform” of suit, skirt 
with pockets, short cropped 
jacket, and blouse with standnp 
collar. (“Wonderful for chins.”) 

condition," recommends Jo 
Fisher. Her morning rides put her 
thoroughbred jumpers as well as 
herself through the paces. 

“Clothes become more fun 
when not dictated by diets and 
panic stops at the gym. Besides 
my ‘uniform’ of jodhpurs and 
jersey helps keep me out of the* 
stores,” confides the out-doorsy 
mother of young marrieds. Her 
interest- has became a habit 
shared and enjoyed by her hus- 
band, Montgomery Fisher. 


Keeping fit 

The fashion activists make a: 
collective point in stressing the 
importance of keeping fit and' 
admit they all work-bard at it 
“Get an interest that keeps you 
Involved and helps keep you hi 


Magnin vantage point 
• Doris Fields (Mrs. George Hel- 
ler) observes the scene from her 
professional vantage of manager 
of I. Magnin, Beverly Hills. She 
finds the consumer is taking more 
advantage of the private sale, is 
determined to buy quality, which 
justifies the price tag, and Is 
doing less impulse buying. Im- 
ports and better sportswear, Aim 
Klein, Bill- Blass, Givenchy; are 
high in popularity. 7 

: The retailer’s role also has been 
re-evaluated, Miss Field says. 
.Greater emphasis is being put on 
: the wishes, of the individual shop- 
per with personal follow-up by 
telephone . and letter after the 
. customer has left -the store, with 
or without having made a pur- 
chase. 

. Management is also stepping 
up informative in-house sym- 
posiums for both executives and 
sales personnel. The consumer is 
bqlng made to feel tike a “very 
Important patron,” with a spe- 
cific fashi o n need. So goes the 
retail spirit of '78. . 


Fashion-world theme: Tennis, everyone! 

Colorful spring styles cater to 
all age groups in ail climates 


By Aline Willbur * 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Dallas 

. 100 million Americans will play 
tennis In 1980, according to the Na- 
tional Foundation for Tennis Re- 
search. And already tennis wear is 
out of the pro-shops and into hundreds 
of specialty shops. In the fashion 
world suddenly tennis is the game. 

Unlike skiing, tennis requires little 
expense to practice and can be played 
by every age group. In California 
tennis clubs of over-70 are doing 
smashingly in tournaments. And in 
many states the school systems are 
teaching the game to children. Even 
handicapped children learn tennis 
and benefit from it. 

Consequently manufacturers now 
are coming out with children’s tennis 
clothes: front ball-pocket for little 
girls; expanding side pocket on boys' 
shorts, since no child's hand can hold 
two serving balls; and tennis dresses 
suited for the mature figure. 

The first tennis fashion market took 
place at the Dallas Apparel Mart in 
February, and registration showed 
buyers coming from as far as Alaska. 
Among the exhibitors was an elegant 
woman in a pink suede-cloth pantsuit. 
She had come to Dallas, not as the 


first lady of Alabama, but as Cornelia 
Wallace, to promote her line of tennis 
clothes. Designed by Kelle of Mobile, 
Ala., the tennis clothes are tested by 
Cornelia Wallace, vice-president and 
stockholder of the company, who Is 
also an avid tennis player. 

She was a champion water skier 
while .she was married to John Sni- 
vely whose family owns Florida Cy- 
press Gardens. She came back to 
tennis after she married Governor 
Wallace. "H I nave a free. hour, I can 
play tennis at home.” Kelle had 
always designed her clothes, and she 
went into the business venture as a 
means to promote her state as wallas 
a personal challenge. She admits with 
a smile that Governor Wallace “is not 
overjoyed at her venture,” but she • 
finds it stimulating. 

.Her favorite tennis dress is a 
square-neckline skimmer with wide 
straps and lady bugs embroidered on 
the front and on the matching 
sweater. Unlike most other 
which feature blends and knits, hers 
Is almost exclusively cotton, “TV) play. 
In .the steaming heat of Alabama, 


nothing beats cotton,” says the hand- 
some promoter. 

Tennis needs vary In different parts 
of the country, and strangely enough 
more people play tennis outdoors In 
colder climates, wearing a turtleneck 
•under .a ’Skimmer, plus gloves and a 
stocking cap, than they do in warmer 
areas where the sun burns. Palm 
Springs players who used to bake- 
under the blazing sun now are playing' 
on air-conditioned courts. (More such 
courts are being-built in the South- 
west.) And California and Florida 
players like to stay outdoors and wear 
floppy cotton hats to protect face and 
shoulders. 

Although some dubs' in certain' 
parts of the country stfll have an aU- 
white dress rule, the -majority -Of: 
today’s tennis clothes have color 
trims: collar, pockets, shoulder in- 
sets, in solid or striped; even men’s 
all-white ensembles have green. or 
blue zippers an their slashed pockets.' 
Navy and blue-green combinations 
are currents, and the trend is toward 
all color ensembles; pale green baby 
checks, chocolate polka (tots. 


Buyers were buying most actively 
in lines which offer color coordinates: 
shorts, dresses, sweaters, hate, and 
accessories that can be mixed and 
matched. Orange was the winning 
color everywhere. Be prepared to see 
a lot of orange, lime, and yellow on 
the courts this spring. ' 

. Tennis accessories were the most 
fimrinatlng part of the show and a 
source of-ideas for gifts to friends who 
play or '-‘talk” the game. They Include 
the ~new tennis socks in strong or 
pastel colors, many with- the double 
sole that gives bounce to running feet; 
tennte gloves in ^sets of two in soft 
leather. for; urid- climates; set of one 
with leather palm and cotton top for 
warmer . places. One line offers one 
glove with a high terry wrist and a 
matching wrist band. This way the 
player can wipe away perspiration 
with both hands. 

The tennis scarf: -.a long hand of > 
white terry cloth has zip-in pocket at' 
one end for keys and comb and Is. 
trimmed with red rickrack. Tennis 
tote hggs come In endless varieties of 
fabrics and shapes, some .with a 
special racket pocket, others without 
-it. One has special compartments for 
diapers and a baby's bottle! . 

A plethora of headgear — from 
terry-bands to visors to fabric hats 
with every rise of crown and brim. 
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Thatcher win echoes 

Flush of British victory spreads 
to women politicians of Europe 


By the Associated Press 


London 

The election of Margaret Thatcher 
as head of Britain’s opposition Con- 
servative Party' has spread joy 
among Europe’s women legislators. 

In Britain, Mrs. Shirley Williams, 
Minister for Consumer Affairs and 
often spoken of as a potential leader of 
the governing Labour Party, said she 
was “pleased to see that in the Tory 
Party, of all parties, a woman has 
broken through. This is a staggering 
thing for them.” - 

Much of the interest stems from the 
possibility that Mrs. Thatcher could 
become Europe’s first woman prime 
minister If the Conservative Party 
wins a national election in Britain. 


There are 15 women lawmakers in 
the French Parliament and the num- 
ber has remained constant for the 
past few years. 


German interest 


Happiness in Italy 

In Italy, Ines Boffardi, a Christian 
Democrat lawmaker, said she was 
“very happy” at Mrs. Thatcher's 
success. “It is not a question of being 
feminist,” she said. “But If a woman 
is the right person to fill a post she 
should be given it without prejudice. 
It is not that simple in Italy. Of 
course, there are women who could 
fill the post of secretary-general of the 
largest party which is mine, but I 
doubt whether they would be wel- 
come. There would never be enough 
votes for a woman.” 

Miss Boffardi has been in politics 
for 30 years but in Parliament for only 
the past year. Of the 960 members of 
the Senate and the lower chamber 
only 30 are woman, 19 of them 
Communists. 

In France, Francoise Giroud, Sec- 
retary of State for Women’s Affaire, 
said; “It’s a wonderful, and funny 
success at the same time. I’ve got the 
impression that tt has created panic 
amongst men. 'But they are wrong. 
What I rejoice in Is that Mrs. That- 
cher. is a Conservative elected by 
Conservatives. It shows that progress 
for women is not related to politics.” 


In West Germany, a spokesman far 
the office of Anne marie Renger, p^. 
ldent of the West German Bundestag 
(lower house of Parliament), said 
Mrs. Thatcher’s selection created 

“great interest in the German govern- 
ment and public.” 

In Norway, Eva Kolstad who heads 
the Liberal Party and is a former 
minister of consumer affairs, said 
“each time a woman gets such re- 
sponsible positions it means a lot for & 
great number of other women who 
can then straighten their backs and 
know that they can also manage In 
superior and responsible positions.” 


Role in Norway 

There are 14 women hi the Norwe- 
gian Parliament compared with li 
elected in the last administration five 
years ago. Three of the women are 
ministers compared with four In the 
previous government. 

In Denmark, G re the Fenger, presi- 
dent of the Danish Women's Society, 
commented: “The election of Marga- 
ret Thatcher to head Britain's Tory 
Party is a morale boost for all women 
in Europe. I foresee a great psy- 
chological effect with a great number 
of women identifying themselves with 
Mrs. Thatcher who overcame the 
widely held view that a woman might 
be a good choice for a second-string 
political job but not logical for politi- 
cal leadership.” 

Women were once very much in the 
minority in Danish politics. But in the 
1971 elections they boosted their share 
of the 179 seats In Parliament Hr tan 17 
to 30. In the current Parliament there 
are 28 women deputies and two of 
them are ministers — for education 
and social welfare. 


Block-print fashions draw 
on Pueblo folk costumes 


'■* 


. By MArybetta Martin 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Santa Fe,NJM. 

Deep in the Ortiz Mountains of New 
Mexico, about 30 miles from Santa 
Fe, the abandoned mining town of 
Madrid is coming back to life. Two of 
Its residents, Diana and Mel Johnson, 
have opened a small dress shop. La 
Modteta, where they design and block 
print one-of-a-kind clothes for men 
and women. 

4 Diana bases many of her designs on 
primitive and folk costumes, but the 
clothes she creates are contempo- 
rary. One of her most popular styles, 
called La Manta, Is her yeralon at an 
ancient Pueblo wrap. Ills a' rectangle 
of light, fluid, nylon knit which fa stens 
at the shoulder with two buttons. It 
can be draped in several ways, worn 
.alone, over a skirt, or over pants; and 
it is made in three different lengths. 


The designs are printed in com- 
binations of the earth and sky colors 
of the Southwest: rich browns, terra 
cotta, turquoise, carmine, forest 
green, blues, pastel green, soft coral, 
gold, black, and silver. 

The most appropriate accessories 
for these clothes are handcrafted 
jewelry and Indian turquoise and 
silver. 

Diana creates most of the dress 
designs; Mel designs and cuts the 
woodblock motifs to be printed go the 
fabrics. His motifs have evolved from 
studying Pueblo Indian iconography 
and symbols. 


Hood, featured 

Another style, which the designer 
calls La Atavlota de la Modista, 
features a hood and a softly draped 
back with fullness falling from the 
waistline. Mien also like this style for 
themselves; in the men’s version, the 
back pleats are omitted. 

For women who like to wear pants, 
there is the Trajo del Pueblo, with its 
straight-leg slacks and tunic, which 
-features wide sleeves printed with a 
Southwestern motif. 


No two alike 

“All my designs are original,” he 
explains. “None of them are copies of 
Indian work. An Tpflia-n would recog- 
nize this bird or that cloud and rain 
symbol, but they are my versions of 
the traditional symbols.” 

Across the road, the old theater 
building has been converted Into the 
workshop where Mel carves the 
blocks and does the printing. HJach 
motif is carved cm a separate blocks 0 
that it can be fastened to others; the 
total design is the combination ox 
several motifs. These combinations 
are ' changed with each printing so 
that no two dresses turn out alike. 
Fabric is hung up to dry for a weea 
before being sent to one of the women 
In . the Madrid area who will do the 
final sewing. 


coming features 


THE LOOSE CHEMISE, 
HUSTON SKIMP, 
PARIS TUBE 


Here come the new spring 
fashions! Find out 'all about 
them from fashion. . writer 
Phyiiis Feldkamp arid other . 
Monitor correspondents in 
Paris, London, NewYork, and 
other 0.8. cities. This special 
feature also has many tips on. 
buildirig a Wardrobe^ plus tips 
for thrifty buying, using dis- 
count shops and ? mailorder 
catalogs. Photos' ^- and 
sketches. - . , 




FRIDAY, FEBRUARY Z» 


OWNERS ENJOY 
TOWNHOUSE 
LIVING 


Townhouses, are increasingly 
a way of life In cities across 
the. U.S. as ‘builders and 
homeowners choose this so- 
lution to soaring land ana 
building, costs. Marilyn Hoff- 
man visits owners in Dallas 
■and Chicago and describes 
this pleasant alternative to a 
suburban house pr city hign- 
•rise. : -• , ; ''- 
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training— or getting baseball’s tribal rights into perspective 


By -Phil Elderkin 

St. Petersburg, FI*, 

" Perhaps the 'greatest thing ever 
Invented by man to link Mm 
permanently with. Ms boyhood is 
-spring training. — a tribal- right 
that is practiced . by all 2$ major 
league baseball teams in Florida 
or Arizona or Texas or California 
— but mostly Florida. - 

There have been some subtle 
changes, of course. More players 
carry hair dryers these days than 
chew tobacco. The Police Gazette 
has been replaced as standard - 
reading material- by - the Wall 
Street Journal. Meal' money has 
gone from 50 cents a day to $19.50 
with a jump to $23 once the 
regular season starts/ 

Change of pace 

There is also something called 
Murphy Money — a 1 weekly sum 
of $69.50 that is given to players 
during spring training to help 
defray the cost of snacks, tooth- 
paste. optic-yellow tennis balls, 
recreation at the local pinball 
parlor, etc.. This money was given 
the name Murphy . in honor of the 
lawyer who somehow pried if 
loose from baseball's establish- 
ment. 

Rookies today who can hit or 
field extremely well or are just 
plain cocky no longer risk finding 
their bats sawed in half, their 
baseball spikes nailed to the club- 








house floor or their, uniforms 
liberally sprinkled with itching 
powder. 

And. of course, Casey Stengel Is 
no longer around to demonstrate 
the book slide in packed hotel 
dining rooms at the height of the 
supper’ hour — a service, he 
performed on more - than one 
occasion. Nor Babe Ruth avail- 
able to nail sub-standard filet 
rrrignons to -some unsuspecting 
Florida chef's blameless kitchen 
wall. 

Yet Ihe most imaginative of 
them all may have been Hail of 
Famer Rabbit Maranvllle, who 
substituted laundry bags filled 
with’ water "for paper-bags when 
the latter did nof produce 1 the 






desired sound when dropped from i 
tall structures. 

Maranvllle also established 
something of a reputation, for 
hanging out of hotel windows by 
his fingertips — an act that often 
proved disturbing to those room- 
ing with him for the first time. 
But he did have wonderful bands 
and remained in the Mg leagues 
as a player until he was 44 years 
old. - 

It was from these humble be- 
ginnings. that Florida’s Grape- 
fruit League first sprung (the 
winner of which usually finishes 
last during the regular season) 
and Arizona's Cactus League, 
whose best team generally has 
the same problem. 



And the newspapers helped It 
all along by dispatching waves of 
writers to the Sunny South to 
report on such world-shaking 
events as the cut-off play, the first 
pitcher to work three consecutive 
Innings and the first batter to hit 
the ball out of sight. A popular 
gimmick among managers who 
felt they had to have Intra-squad 
games was to name opposing 
teams for their first and third 
base coaches. 

* / / 

Every baseball camp had Its 
own bona fide, early spring train- 
ing Phenom who contained the 
hitting of Ty Cobb and the sure 
fielding of Pie Traynor with the 


speed of light This was generally 
a farm boy who had never worn 
shoes until he was 12 , bad never 
seen city lights until be was 15 and 
developed hia speed by chasing — 
and catching — wild rabbits. Be 
lasted until some veteran pitcher 
decided it was time to throw the 
curve ball. * 

A typical spring training base- 
ball story, even as late as the 
1910 b, nearly always had palms 
swaying in the breeze, parks 
bathed in oceans of sunlight the 
pitchers ahead of the hitters and 
the manager claiming at least an 
outside shot at the pennant And 
for those who had to remain up 
North, snowbound and still weeks 
away from seeing their first 


robin, this was pretty heady stuff 
indeed. 

It was a time of Innocence when 
te arris still barnstormed their 
way North, when the game was 
played in the sun, when train 
travel provided easy access to out 
of the way places, and when Babe 
Ruth could make a whole tank 
town come running to the ball 
park. It was also a time when 
operating costs were low. In fact, 
occasionally a club would even 
show a profit during its spring 
training period. 

> > > 

Now It's a rat race that costs 
big league owners somewhere 
between $150,000 and $200,000 to 
run. Instead of one or two dia- 
monds, teams have graduated to 
the baseball complex, where mi- 
nor league players train on fields 
adjacent to the parent club. And 
where a nearby $25,000 pitching 
machine can be programmed to 
throw curve balls. 

Yet spring training for the real 
baseball fan remains a state of 
mind. He still wants to read about 
his favorite team and dream of a 
pennant. That much Is certain. 

But most of the originals, like 
Maranvllle, Stengel, and Dizzy 
Dean are gone, mere shadows 
now of a bygone era. Instead 
we've got the guy with the power . 
hair dryer and a game that can 
survive financially only under the 
lights. 


Johnny Miller may meet world’s five top golfers in special TV deal 


Quote... 



Johnny Miller 


UPI photo 


By a Sports writer of ‘ 

The Christian Science Monitor •' 

Putting one little word after another 
- According to the New York Times, 
golfer Johhhy Miller is such a hot 
commodity that Ms agent, Ed Bamer, 
Is interested In arranging a special. 
TV package for his client. 

The package, called “Johnny Milter 
Against the World,” would pit Miller 
against live top golfers in head-to- 
head competition, $150,000. going to 
the winner of each match, $50,000 to 
the loser. . . j . 

This all sopnds a. lot like' the; recent 
Rod Lav^-jimmjr Connors tennis 
match, wbtettfcbuid leacftQ’a series of 
so-called “heavyweight” title 
matches. Of .course, this whole con- 
cept ii shades of Bobby Rlggs-BUUe 
Jean King in the infamous Astrodome ' 
matdh. 

Earner, however, talks about keep- 
ing away from the circus trappings of 


the Klng-RlggH showdown. “We don't 
want these [golf] matches to be 
Bobby Riggsy,” he told the Times’ 
Dave Anderson. “We want 'em to be 
classy, to have some instruction, to be 
really worthwhile.’’ • 

A tentative list of challengers, in- 
cludes Jack Nicklaus, Gary Player, 
Sam Snead, Jumbo Ozakl of Japan, 
and Peter Oosterhuls of England. 

. As for the sites of such matches, 
Bamer says, “We're thinking holy of 
the best courses — clubs like Fire- 
stone, Medinah, Pebble Beach, that 
typf ' - 

Golfer defies probability 

The hole-in- one is the ultimate golf 
shot. On a specific hole, the average 
golfer's chances of making such a 
shot are 42,952 to one. But Joe £ucius 
put probability aside durlng/i974 to 
score eight aces on the 15th hole of the 


Mowhawk Golf dub in Tiffin, Ohio. 

This eye-opening tidbit is just one at 
many compiled annually by the Hole- 
in- One Clearing House, a service of 
Golf Digest magazine. 

1 The Clearing House reported 
recently that the longest hole In one 
for a man during the previous year 
was a 435-yarder by John Demunter 
of Oak Park, Mich. Obviously Demun- 
ter “cut the comer” on this dogleg. 
The longest hole-in-one by a woman 
was a 216-yard shot by Mary Wilson of 
Omaha, Neb. 

Canada rebuffs WFL •: 

■ ;■» ..it* "• 1 ; • - 1 • 

The nearly kayoed World Football 
League is going ahead with plans fora 
second season. But already it has run 
Into pppdsltian. 

The Canadian Government has in- 
dicated that it doesn't want the WFL’s 
Memphis franchise moved to Toronto. 
A year ago the Canadian Government 


introduced a bill to block entry of the 
WFL. The bill never passed, primar- 
ily because owner John Bassett saw 
the bandwriting on the wall and 
quickly relocated Ms team In Mem- 
phis before the season began. 

The Canadian Government would 
like to protect the Canadian Football 
League, with its unique rules, from 
outside competition. 

WTT loses Connors • 

World Team Tennis, still in need of 
more top-name men players, suffered 
a setback recently when Jimmy Con- 
nors .'announced, that he wouldn’t be 
playing for the Pittsburgh Triangles 
this year. 

Team president Frank Fuhrer com- 
mented, “Connors is just plain mak- 
ing too much money. I can’t blame 
him. He's just done too well in 
competitive tennis. I’d go for the big 
bundle too." 


Amie charging again? 

Golfer Hubert Green makes this 
prediction: “I think Arnold Palmer is 
going to surprise some people. I think 
he’ll win at least one tournament this 
year, maybe two or three. " 

Buckeye bulldozers 

Graduating defensive tackle Pete 
Cuslck of Ohio State: “When an Ohio 
State team gets Inside the 10 yardline 
and can't score it doesn’t deserve to 
win.” 

Rosburg in the rain 

Television commentator Bob Ros- 
burg, who earned a reputation for 
withdrawing from golf' tournaments 
as a player, was covering the rain- 
drenched Hawaiian Open. Standing 
under an umbrella with the rain 
pelting down, Rosburg quipped: “If I 
was playing, I’d have walked in a 
half -hour ago.” 


EMPLOYMENT 



GENERAL MANAGER 

Industrial Lubricants 

Large national midwest based company seeks 
General Manager with strong market background 
and good back-up experience in finance, oper-. 

' ations and distribution. 

Successful candidate will be well educated, profes- 
sional, highly people-oriented. Sound theoretical 
and practical knowledge of greases, oils and gen- 
eral lubricants and their respective markets is re- 
. quired. 

if interested to learn more about this General Man- 
ager opportunity which exists in a challenging en-. 

. vironment, send resume in confidence, including .... 
salary history, to Box J-12, One Norway St., Bosv 
ton, MA 02115. 

. _ ‘ An equal opportunity employer. 


ARN WHILE YOU LEARN NURSING uve-in companion fob one 

ge k no- factor and your earnings ****■ some personal care, 

ym^etaly pay lor tuition and living ex- 

»S86 white training, leaving about P ‘°' “° 

100.00 per month for personal spend- 1430, Bloomington, IN 47401; 

g and taxes . The Ten acre School of 
Science Nursing Is one ol 
xf-.by the Dept, of Care 
Church. For information 

■AaBrijrig or other emptoy- 

“•'iflBsa at Tenacre write or 
E' .[609) 921 -8900. P.O. 

' NJ 08540.- 


EMPLOYMENT 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


RETIREE-WILL HELP ELDERLY, 

travel, clerical, PBX. Part time, hourly. 
Box 7. S320, 3600 WfeMre BFvd., Los 
Angeles. CA 90010. 




RENTALS 


YOUNG MAN RELOCATING TO 
Richmond. Va. area would like to rent 
room for sev. wfcs. beg. Mar, 1, 1975, 
whfle looking for apt Reply to Andrew 
E. Hickman, c/o R. L. Waknheimer, 
1340 Old Chain Bridge Hd.. Suita 101, 
McLean, VA 22101. 


ALPHABETICAL LISTING 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



BE A SUCCESSFUL WRITER MAKE 
$10,000 a yr. A more- Sure-fire system 
to get articles published hi net - 1 maga- 
zines. Send for I n formation. Hartley. 
Dept 2. 5020 Winding Way, Sacra- 
mento. CA 95841; 


GLENDORA, CALIF. LICENSED 
as residential care home tor Christian 
Scientists. 1 ranch type bungalow of 
The Havens. Immaculate, modem. 7 
bdrms., 4 bths. Central Air Cood. Park- 
Wee grounds, $81,950. Warner Realty, 
Porte Dyt. (213)963-5901. 


LAGUNA BEACH - CALATAUNA 
Island — view from this young contem 
porary home. Assumable 7V(% loan. 
Only $59,000. Bofingers, agents. (714) 
497-1701/494-8266 fCartf.) ■ 



APARTMENTS TO LET 


ADVANCE 

To Park Place, 1 bedroom apts. 
w/pool, garden, verandas S165/mo. 
152 Rose Ave.. Santa Rosa. Calif. 
(707)528-3586. 


. BOSTON - 462 BEACON 

Nr. - Church Center. Spadou» rm. 
w/F/p in remodeled private guest 
house. KIL privileges. (617) 538-2249 




MODERN STUDIO IN HISTORIC 
Granite Warehouse. Beau fum. fully 
equip. Pkg. nr. harbor & pub. bans: 
Non-smoker, non-drinker pref. Avail. 
Mar. 1 for bWL mos. Can eve's. (617) 
227-0164. (Mass.) 


Apartments furnished 


GLOUCESTER, MASS JUNE 28- 
SapL 6. Whigaereheek beach front 
home. Living room w/fheplace. 2V4 
baths. 4 bedrooms, porch, all appli- 
ances, piano. Tennis courts available. 
(617) 729-0287. Box J-15, One Norway 
St. Boston, MA 02115. 


WANTED TO RENT 


IN GLENDALE, CALIF. EITHER 

room with priv. ba. with shower In prfv. 
home or bachelors apt For woman. 
Reasonable. (21 3) 244-7403. . 


BOUND VOLS. 55-88 JOURNAL 
Vote. 40-54 Sentinel. Prfv. Mb. very 
good cond. E. E. Beckiey. 6253 Holly- 
wood BtvcL, Los Angeles, CA 90026 
462-4600 & 386-4562. 


COMPLETE SET OF HALLMAN’S 
Commentary on the New Testament 
Wonderful tor study. Call days: (213) 
473-2115 or. eves. 473^3291. (Caflf.) 


CAL. S/H CENTR SEC. SERVICES 
Expertise an- areas secretarial work. 
Perm-. /Temp. /Pit Time. (160 hra. mfn.) 
Ind. contract. ($5/hr. min.) S. F: Bay 
Area. C. KELLER. 500 King Dr.. *212, 


Fj Bay 
.. * 212 , 



VACATION 
ACCOMMODATIONS 


HOUDAY ACCOMMODATION 


JEWELRY 


‘ IMMEDIATE CASH’ 

Diamonds, old- gold, eBvarwara. O NaH 
Jewelers, 61 Central Street, Wellesley. 
Mast. 235-1005. Appraiser*. 


. _ US DO. GOOD UNTO ALL" 

* There Is a place and a need 
■a graduate Christian Science nurse 
Waiting Nurse Service to NYC. 

N*, 588 5th Ave., N.Y.C-i I SOLOIST, 



, n yLljfi- COUPLE WITH FIXED INCOME 
JP' ..a nin small moteiln Maine. Free ap 




SOLOIST, CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
Ship Bottom. New Jersey. 
Q 494-8809 or write: Musk 
Chairman, Christian Science Society, 
10th a BamegeL Ship Bottom, NJ 


NEW ENGLAND 


EDUCATORS WANTED 



DIRECTOR 

T University Personnel Services 

University of Louisville 
Louisville, KY 40208 

factor. Univarsity Personnel Services, In growing, urban,' 
r* “te-supported University. Responsible to the President's Office- - 
. or the formulation and Implementation of University personnel 
' dlctes and practices. .Minimum qualifications include five- 
even years of comprehensive and progressively more respon- 
fote experience In personnel administration, preferably In an 
cademlc environment, demonstrated administrative and super- 
fsory abtirty. Bachelor's or higher degree in an appropriate . 
eld. Salary competitive. Send resumes and letters of reference 
,ix 

Dr. Roger E. Mills / 

Chairman. Personnel Director Search Committee 
An Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity Employer 


KENNEBUNK BEACH, MAINE - 5 
bdrms.. 5 baths, new kit. w/w carpet, 
2 f/ps. Yr. round home. 2 oar elec. gar. 
10 . cor. lot on golf course facing priv. 
beach. Bax J-14. One Norway, Boston, 
MA 02115. ;• 

N.R 20 ACRE COUNTRY RETREAT 
8 rm. Cape 85 mL NW Beaton. Some 
finishing rag'd. 2nd. floor. Garden, am. 
Bam, Privacy, ML View. 4 rm. Quasi 
House on property presently ranted. 
14A. trout pond A ecu. acreage! ayajV- 
abte. For sale by owner. Cal (603) 547- 
297C ■ 

NORTHWEST _ 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 

CIVIL ENGINEER PRACTICE 
Long eetab. /sound. Inc. tg... home 
w/aquipped office. Relocating. Martin 
Engineering service, Box Z.. Myrtle 
Creak, OR 97457. . 


EASY CARE. $33,900 .- 

Immaculate; 3 bedroom, £ bath home. 
Jack C. Preston, ReeKor.' 1060 Taylor, 
Vista, Calif, 72*2501 • 


• ARCADIA-TEMPLE CITY 

Contact LES WEBSTAR, with BECK- 
WITH REALTY, ,107 W, Huntington 
Drive. ( 213 ) 446 - 6111 . 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

FLORIDA WEST COAST-TROPICAL 
fruit trees, beaut shrubberya flowers, 
hanging baskets,, potted plants sur- 
rounding a 46x46 home w/ Mansard 
roof, dbi. gar., 3 bdrm., 2 bath, ww car* ! 
pet, roman binds, washer, dryer, -te-. 
frig., eett-cHng dbL oven, Arrtana rada- 
range. Fufly font + a Zenith 24" color - 
TV. -Cent h & air. Enjoy beaut view of 
sunsets ft. Tampa Port activity from I 
picture Window overlooking * 50x155 


■ HOUSES TO LET 


PART. OF LOVELY OLD H0ME- 

1 bflL to lake. 4 biks. to shopping ctr. 
Rafs- Wrtta Box J-16, One Norway SL, 
Boston, MA 02115 b 


NORTH INGLEWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
1621 Centfnaiu (1 bl. E. Uc ten pa 
EUvdJ Deluxe front walV-4n office 600 
sq. fi. .walnut paneHng, new carpeting^ 
free Utntiea, restroom, parting. 
$200.00 ma Janitorial service avaU- 
" 870-6400. 


ROOMS TO LET 

LGE- FURN. BED/BITTING . RM. 
w/K bth. hi Frank Lloyd Wright home 
In W. Chicago suburb. 20 mh. from 
Loop. KIL prrig., pWng. CaU 8-6 e.m. or 


JAMAICA NOW-2 BDRU. VILLA 
directly on tea, extraordinary view, 
large pool, privacy. Available March 14. 
Send tor folder a picture. Box J- 10 , 
One Norway SL. Boston, MA 02115. 


Wterfr t . 


w/eaa welt, 


dock/ftehtog pier, does to shopping, 
church. AH of the above and more for 
$60,000. Contact Vera KaUy. Rts. 2. 
Box 1F-1C-A, Rutkto, FL 3357a (613) 
645-6280. ' 

SAM REMO. FLORIDA’S MOST 
stegant condominium. Private Ocean 
Beach. 2 bdrm .,-2 bath apta.- $55,000- 
70,500. FLORIDA BOARD OF TRADE, 
INC. 1488. Fed. Hwy. Boca Raton, 
Florida. (306) 366-1028 or (305). 391- 
7940.' 


HOUSES TO LET 

BUFFALO— ASHLAND AVE. 3 BDfUL 

Hooaa (part) Qaraga-raterencaa re- 
quired. 2 Woodbumtog firepteoes. Fuly 
endoeed parch, yard ft basement 
Freezer ft freezer room. 5300/ m a plus 
utKtee. Owner, B85-5060. Write Box H- 


HOMES WANTED . 

VNO. LAWYR. AND . FAMILY RS- 
lurhfng to Chicago need unfum. house 
or apt to rent from May 1&on. Pretar 
'Evanston or vie. . In town Much 1-8. 
Alex and Wendy Roth (313) 761-7258. 
1611 S, State *5, Ann Artwr Ml 


ALPHABETICAL 

LISTING 


ANTIQUES 

APPRAISALS OF ANTIQUES 

Fine art, Paintings, Oriental. For es- 
tatae, tosurance or liquidation. Milton 
N. LUBAR (617) 7344W60 MASS. 


Monitor 
advertisers 
value your 
appreciation 


BERVERLY TERMITE CO. 

John M. Botch "Tbe Bugman.” 415 
No. Hoover SL, Los Anj^tes 90004. 
Phone 66442916 - CR 6-1994. Home 
Phone 652-6668. 


BEAUTIFUL DARK, MINK JACKET 
"Saga" Scandinavian origin, flka new. 
$500. (213}.3G1-072O before 10 AM. or 
(408) B58-2142 fCaflf.) 


WANTED TO BUY 


ORIENTAL RUGS WANTED— USED 
Courteous European will buy your used 
Persian & Oriental rugs 5 will pay 
cash. For example 9x12 Sarouk $700. 
8xi2 Kashart $1,500. 9x12 Kerman- 
Bhah 61.500, 6x4 Antique Silk 53,000. 
9x12 Antique SUk $9,500. Also any 
other sizes you may have. Please call 
collect day or night (213) 874-2842 or 
write John Martin, 8168 Melrose Ave., 
.oe Angeles. CA 90046. 


BRITISH ISLES — AFRICA 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


ANTIQUES 


VICTORIAN MIRROR, 10 fL high; 
Jardiniere at base with veivei covered 
seat over. Matching overmantel 5 ft. 6 
to. high, 275 pounds. Phone, evenings, 




CARPETS 


GENUINE S. AFRICAN HANDMADE 
KARAKUL CARPETS, plain or pat- 
terned in natural colours any size. 
Write LYONS, Box 48136, Roosevelt 
Park. JOHANNESBURG?! 29 S. Africa 


HOUDAY ACCOMMODATIONS 


ARTIST INVITES 
guests to her cottage to mountain vD- 
Beautiful country, MM- Wales. 
Modem art tuition If wanted. CSM, 
GG. 4 Grosvenor Place. London SW1X 
7JH. 


HOUSES FOR SALE 


WOKING BTN. 1 MILE. 25 MINS. 
London. Architect design house sac id. 
gdn. 4 bedrm., 2 recs. Integral Gar. car 
port Full ch. 40.000 pounds or house 

25.000 pounds. 2 plots planning per 

15.000 pounds. S. M. Uvock, Beldam 
Bdg. Rd. West End Sy. 


OFFICE TO LET 


PRACTITIONER’S OFFICE 

Regent Street, London. W.l. Time now 
available. Telephone: 01-722 4995. 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


WIDOW LIVING IN ENGLAND 
would Itice to act as companion to se- 
nior citizens or anyone meeting to 
travel either abroad or short Journeys, 
but unable to travel alone. CSM GH, 4 
Groevenor PL, Londn SW 1 X 7JH. 


POST VACANT 


RESIDENT DEPUTY HOUSEKEEPER 
required in amati home for senior citi- 
zens Straatham, S.w. London. Fur- 
nished or unfurnished room available. 
Tel: 01-771 9825 or write Mildred Olby 
Trust. 14 Founders Gardens, London 
SE16 3UU. 





1811 9, 

46104. 


Arbor Ml 


"Hie Chratian Science Monitor's 
Classified reached the people 
we wanted to reach. - 

"We had only eight callers, 
but of these, six rented f f \ 

our summer cottage.” V vS^V / 

Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Sorenson v — 
toyel Oak. Ml . 

get response. / \ 

use monitor / \ 
classifieds. 

The Chi^sttan Science Monitor 
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Identity cards proposed 
for all Americans 

Washington 

The head of the U.S. Passport Office 
advocated in an interview published 
Suriday that all Americans should be 
issued with identity cards as part of a 
national registration system. 

Such a system would protect citizens 
from impersonation by criminals and 
give them "a true, recorded national 
identity,” Frances Knight, director of 
the State Department's Passport Office, 
told U.S. News & World Report 
magazine. 

She said only an insignificant 
number of Americans Would oppose a 
registration and identity card system, 
although she also conceded it was a 
controversial question that touched on 
the sensitive issue of personal privacy 
and a free society. 

Miss Knight said a small but vocal 
minority had conjured up the specter of 
storm troopers and secret police 
instigating national registration, 
fingerprinting, and issuing identity 
cards. 

She said criminals, illegal aliens, and 
tax dodgers would be opposed to 
identity cards, adding, “The real issue 
is whose privacy are we protecting? At 
the present time, those engaged in 
crime have it made.” 

She forecast that national 
registration would eventually come 
because It would be demanded by 
"citizens who are sick and tired of 
supporting non-taxpaying criminals 
and illegal aliens.” 

U.S.S.R. raises prices 
of oil to East Europe 

Vienna 

The Soviet Union has enforced 
massively higher prices for oil sales to 
Eastern Europe, with Hungary 
disclosing Sunday that its 1 975 
petroleum bill is going up by 130 
percent. 

Other Soviet-bloc governments have 
confirmed that Russia is asking 
considerably higher prices, but only 
Hungary so far has announced that the 
cost is rising from about 16 to 37 
rubles ($21 .50 to $49.50) per ton. 

Because of price coordination, the * 
new rates will be similar for all Soviet- 
bloc countries apart from slight freight 
variations, economic analysts said. 

There has been no announcement 
from Moscow. 


Schlesinger criticizes 
Kennedy’s arms recess 

Washington 

U.S. Secretary of Defense James R. 
Schlesinger on ABC’s "Issues and 
Answers" Sunday criticized 
Massachusetts Sen. Edward M. 



Defense Secretary Schlesinger 


U.S. arms moratorium for the Persian 
Gulf region. The moratorium would 
force the Mideast states to turn to other 
suppliers — a policy "dubious" to our 
interests, he said. 

The U.S. sales, he argued, had the 
effect of “establishing closer' relations 
between the U.S. and other countries 
..." — giving the U.S. "a degree of 
influence” with the purchasing nations. 

Two UN resolutions 
criticize Israel 

United Nations, N.Y. 

A United Nations body once again 
has highlighted Israel’s isolation in the 
world community, writes Monitor 
correspondent David Anable. 

The UN Commission on Human 
Rights, meeting in Geneva Friday, 
overwhelm ingiy passed two resolutions 
censuring Israel for a variety of alleged 
activities in the occupied Arab 
territories. 

The first resolution charged Israel 
with breaking the Geneva Convention 
on the protection of civilian war victims 
and having deliberately devastated the 
Syrian town of Kuneitra on the Golan 
Heights. Only the U.S. voted against. 

On the second resolution, five West 
European countries joined the United 
States to make the voting. 6 against, 21 
for, with 5 abstentions. This resolution 
accused Israel of desecrating Christian 
and Moslem shrines. It also demanded 
the immediate release of the most 


♦Watergate appeals: 
two more years? 


Continued from Page 1 

"I argued Mr. Chapin’s appeal on 
Feb. 4,” Mr. Stein recalled in an 
interview. "That’s about 10 months 
following conviction. Add about four 
months between conviction and ar- 
gument because of the size and 
complexity of the Watergate record, 
another four months while the appel- 
late court wrestles with the case, and 
then three months for at least prelimi- 
nary consideration by the Supreme 
Court, and you are right at 21 
months," Mr. Stein concluded. 

The legal strategy involved in the 
appeal looks this way: 

AH defendants are likely to argue 
that the pre-trial examination of ju- 
rors conducted by Judge Sirica was 
Inadequate to isolate those so in- 
fluenced by the massive pre-trial 
publicity as to be unable to render a 
fair verdict 

But this issue has been blunted 
somewhat by the refusal of the appel- 
late courts to order a delay or change 
of venue in the case and by the refusal 
of the U.S. Supreme Court to set aside 
the earlier conviction of G. Gordon 
Laddy. who raised similar issues on 
appeal. 

The defendants are also likely to 
maintain that Judge Sirica permitted 
too much hearsay testimony to be 
presented as evidence. But trial 
judges have great discretion in this 
area, particularly in conspiracy 
cases, where evidence Introduced fol- 
lowing testimony that a conspiracy 
existed is usually admitted under an 
exception to the rule barring hearsay 
testimony. 


For Mr. Ehrlichman. more per- 
suasive issues may Involve the in- 
troduction of evidence regarding his 
role In the EUsberg-Fieldlng breakln 
to establish a motive for his alleged 
role In the Watergate cover-up, and 
the refusal of Judge Sirica to delay 
the trial long enough to permit former 
President Richard M. Nixon to ap- 
pear as a witness for the defense. 

According to some legal observers, 
the Ellsberg evidence had a needle- 
ssly prejudicial impact on the Water- 
gate jury, and failure to provide for 
an appearance by the former Presi- 
dent denied Mr. Ehrlichman the testi- 
mony of a witness central to his 
defense. 

Mr. Mar di an, observers suggest, 
may well complain on appeal that he 
should not have been tried with Mr. 
Parkinson, whose defense — essen- 
tially that he had been deceived by 
Mr. Mardian in the early days of the 
cover-up — was antagonistic to that of 
his co-defendant 

Most observers conclude, however, 
that the overwhelming evidence of 
guilt established by the prosecution 
may lead the appellate courts to 
consider any error, committed at trial 
"harmless." 

At his sentencing on Friday, Mr. 
Ehrlichman was for the first time 
represented by Ira N. Lowe of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Contacted in Miami, Mr. F rates 
declined to discuss his firm’s finan- 
cial arrangements with Mr. Ehrlich- 
man. nor would he indicate whether 
he would, be able to represent Mr. 
Ehrlichman on appeal. 


★Reforms buoy public confidence 
in U.S. legal profession 


Continued from Page 1 

He also called for an immediate 20 
percent raise In federal judicial sala- 
ries, saying that lack of raises in the 
face of cost-of- living Incre ases over 
the past few years, may violate "the 
spirit of the constitutional prohibition 
against reduction of salaries of fed- 
eral judges during their terms of 
office." 

But in interviews with this news- 
paper, ABA delegates express assur- 
ance that the Watergate affair, still 
very much on people’s minds, will 
result In an Improved performance by 
the nation’s lawyers. And they point 
out that Watergate involved not only 
convicted lawyers, but prosecuting 
lawyers who obtained the convictions. 

"Watergate is a clarion, call to the 
legal profession to do what we can to 


see that the legal system works," 
says James D. Fellers, ABA presi- 
dent An increased emphasis on law- 
yer discipline is one of the "silver 
linings" of the affair, he adds. 

State supreme courts disciplined 
some 300 lawyers in 1973 and an 
estimated 500 in 1974, says F. T-aMar 
Forshee, director of the ABA’S two- 
man center for professional dis- 
cipline. The number of actions may 
not continue to Increase so greatly in 
the future, however, he said. "Once 
the bad apples are taken out of the 
barrel, the others realize you mean 
business,” he explained. 

Recent examples of disciplinary 
actions include a California lawyer 
suspended a month for advertising a 
product and two Pennsylvania law- 
yers suspended for soliciting cases. 


Reverend Hilarion Capucci, the Greek 
Catholic Archbishop of East Jerusalem, 
who was convicted In an Israeli court 
last December of arms smuggling and 
given al 2-year jail term. 

The Israeli observer in Geneva 
denounced what it caijed "the fantastic 
allegations,” The resolutions, as on.', 
previous occasions in other UN forums, 
were pushed by third-world countiles 
sympathetic to the Arab cause. The ■ 
Communist representatives joined - 
them. Two other current targets of the 
Human Rights Commission are the ." 
rightist governments in South Africa 
and Chile. 

Bentsen offers 
phased energy plan 

Washington 

To cut oil Imports by a million barrels 
a day "this year,” as the President 
wants, says Sen. Lloyd Bentsen (D) of 
Texas, would "put half a million more 
Americans out of work, cut the gross 
national product by $10 billion, and 
increase inflation by 2 to 4 percent.” 

The energy crisis, the presidential 
aspirant said Sunday on “Face the 
Nation" (CBS-TV), “is a problem that 
doesn’t have to be solved just this 
year." 

His own energy program, said 
Senator Bentsen, would center on a 
"fully rebatable gasoline tax" -» 
starting at 5 cents a gallon in 1975 and 
"walking up" to 20 cents a gallon in 
four years. 

If he gets to the White House he will 
hold "meet the pub” TV conferences, 
with questions telephoned in, screened 
by TV newscasters, and then answered 
spontaneously from the Oval Office, 
the Senator said. The implication is .. 
that these would supplement or 
supersede traditional press 
conferences. 

Irish Senator says 
Libyan offer rejected 

Dublin 

An Irish Senator says the Dublin . 
government snubbed an offer from 
Lybia to lend the country hundreds of 
millions of dollars and provide oil at 
preferential rates. 

Sen. Noel Browne told newsmen 
Saturday the offer of extensive loans at 
"very attractive terms" was made to 
him personally in Dublin two months 
ago by a visiting emissary from the oil- 
rich Arab state. He identified the envoy 
as "Dr. Hawoul, Libya's roving 
ambassador." 


♦Chinese 
avoid ‘no’ 

Continued from Page 1 
’ Getting to the provinces can be only 
half the battle. Once there, foreign 
travelers often find that things they 
want to see are, in effect, off limits, i 
Here again, there will be no outright 
refusals — only evasive tactics that 
can turn into all manner of flimflam 
to put off a foreigner who persists In 
his goal. 

When a deception of this kind is 
exposed, does it cause embarrass- 
ment to the official? Not In the least: 

If anything, he is Indignant, not 
embarrassed. 

Although foreigners can rati at : 
them for deceit and prevarication^ the ; 
Chinese view seems to be that people ■ 
who press their demands, after a first 
polite excuse, absolve their hosts ' 
from the responsibility to be con- 
sistent, logical, or even truthful. 

Absurdities compounded ■ 

If the occasion seems to call for it, 
they can pile absurdity an absurdity 
and feel not the slightest unease. 1 

Example : A journalist visiting Pe- 
king’s new subway for the second 
time in as many weeks, Is surprised to 
hear the Army general doing the 
briefing say that the system Is not 
open to the public. On his' earlier visit 
he had been told, by. another Army 
man; precisely the contrary. 

Excuse me, sir, he says, but we 
have ridden the trains and seen 
people on them, so in what sense is the 
system not open to the public? 

In the sense, says the general, that 
an Individual must produce a Peking 
identity card to buy a ticket. Not 
everybody has such a card, thus the 
system is not truly open. | 

But hold on, says the journalist, 
pressing home, does not everybody 
who lives In Pelting have a card? Is 
the system not, in every sense that 
matters, as open as those in London 
and New York? 

Well no, says the gmeral, it isn't, - 
because same people In Peking don't 
have cards. 

Like who? 

Well, says the general, after a 
thoughtful pause, the people in cur 
prisons, for example. 

Other officials laugh 

Other Chinese officials tn the rpqm, . 
recognizing the game for what It is, 
laugh heartily — not at the general so 
much as with Urn, for it is the . . 
journalist who has been made to look 
thefooL 

It can save much time and anguish 
to realize that when a Chinese says tt 
is difficult, or perhaps not convenient, 
he means to be understood as saying 
— no. 

01975 Toronto Globe and Mall 


Senator Browne said he informed 
Irish Foreign Ministry officials of the 
Libyan proposals but they failed to 
pass on the word to Foreign Minister 
Garret Fitzgerald. He accused the 
government of Insulting the Libyans.by 
taking no action. 

Jaworski shuns 
lecture-profit circuit 

. Chicago 

Though several aides to former 
President Nixon are making money 
speaking or writing about Watergate, 
former Watergate special prosecutor 
Leon Jaworski says he will not do 
likewise. 

"I would never personally accept one 
dollar for speaking or the publication of 
books about Watergate,” he told 
Robert Press, Monitor correspondent, 
at a meeting here this weekend of the 
American Bar Association. 

If he decides to write a book about 
his Watergate experiences, he will 
donate his earnings from tt to a 
nonprofit organization, he said. 

Speaking earlier before the ABA 
convention, Mr. Jaworski called on 
former President Nixon to make a 
statement on the Watergate cover-up — 
“to say what is in his heart, to tell the 
truth.” 

British snail cracks 
2-foot dash record 

Falmouth, England 

With apologies to the Monitor’s 
onetime snail editor and president of 
the British Snail Watcher’s Society, 

Peter J. Henniker-Heaton, whom we 



were unable to reach immediately for 
comment, we beg to report that 

A British snail named Lightning made 
claim Sunday to being the world’s ■ 
fastest sprinting gastropod mollusk, 
after outcreeping. or outslithering, 23 
competitors in a world championship 
race at Falmouh. 

The snail's owner, Chris Hudson of 
Bright, said Lightning won the two-foot 
dash in the time of one minute and 20 
seconds, a shell-splitting speed of 90 
feet an hour, a feat never before .. 
recorded in the venerable annals of 
snail-pacing. * 

The previous world record of on)e 
minute and 35 seconds was held by 
speedy, another snail trained by 
Hudson. / 

P.S. Those interested in further snail 
research could begin profitably by 
consulting the Home Forum pages in 
the Dec. 30 and 31, 1963. editions of 
the Monitor, which give the 19th and 
final annual reports of the British Snail 
Watching Society, edited by Mr. 
Henniker-Heaton. 1 


Sisco hints lifting 
of Pakistan embargo 

Washington 

Joseph Sisco, Undersecretary of 
State, who has been traveling the past 
two weeks in the Middle East with 
Henry Kissinger, has indicated that the 
embargo on shipments of arms to 
Pakistan will soon be lifted. 



UPl photo 
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He argued on NBC-TV’s "Meet the 
Press’ that India should not be upset 
by resumption of U.S: shipments to 
Pakistan since India’s needs have been 
amply met from other sources, and the 
arms will help shore up the stability of 
Pakistan. The United States embargoed 
arms safes to India and Pakistan in 
1971 during the war as result of which 
Bangladesh broke away from Pakistan. 


Pravda charges West 
interfering in Portugal 

Moscow 

The Communist Party paper Pravda. 
in an unsigned article which gives it 
greater authority, for the first time has 
attacked the Western countries directly 
for interfering in the internal affairs of 
Portugal, writes Dev Murarka from 
Moscow. 

Pravda implied that there was a 
concerted campaign by European 
leaders against the Communist Party of 
Portugal. It said "the facts show that a 
very heterogeneous coalition is being 
formed around Portugal: beginning 
with the militant NATO circles and 
including a number of Social 
Democratic leaders. It seems that the 
participants in this strange coalition do 
not find to their liking the unity of the 
people and the armed forces which has 
emerged in the process of Portugal's 
democratic revolution." 

Pravda went on to regret that 
"recently a tremendous pressure has 
been exerted on the Portuguese 
Socialist Party urging it to launch an 
anti-Communist campaign," The / 
newspaper then went on to wam that 
any weakening of Left unity in 
Portugal, particularly a split between 
the Communists and the Socialists, will 
pave the way for resurgence of fascism 
there. The article clearly reflects the 
depth of concern felt here about future 
developments in Portugal itself. 
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Major oil spill 

What may prove to be history's 
second largest oil spill, surpassed oniv 
by the 1967 Torrey Canyon disaster V 
has already despoiled 20 miles of ‘ 

Portugal’s coastline and may spread 
farther, Smithsonian Institution officials 
said Saturday in Washington. The 
institution’s Center for Short-Lived 
Phenomena said the Danish 88,000 
metric ton supertanker Jakob Maersk 
struck a sandbar and exploded Jan. 29 
while attempting to enter the artificial 
•deep-water port of Porto. 

Floods in Egypt 

More than 4,000 mud houses were 
swept away and 15,000 people left 
homeless in southern Egypt after the 
country’s worst floods in 20 years, 
officials in Cairo said Sunday. 

Hijacker slain 

Brazilian security men disguised as 
mechanics shot dead Saturday night a 
hijacker who had threatened to blow 
up a plane in Brasilia with 72 people 
aboard. 

Arms cutoff urged 

Sen. Edward M. Kennedy (D) of 
Massachusetts has introduced a bill 
that would cut off all American arms 
sales and military training assistance tc 
the Middle East gulf nations for six 
months in an attempt to force the Ford 
administration to seek an end to the 
arms race in the region. 

Tito to Latin America 

Yugoslavian President Tito will make 
a six-country Latin American tour late 
this year or early in 1976, Yugoslavian 
Foreign Minister Milos Minic 
announced Saturday in Mexico City. 
Invitations to visit Mexico, Costa Rica, 
Venezuela. Peru, Argentina, and Cuba 
have been accepted, he said. 

. Betty Ford hears ‘nos’ 

Betty Ford's mail at the White House 
is running 3 to 1 against her outspoke? 
support of passage of the Equal Right! 
Amendment to the Constitution as a 
means of fighting sex discrimination, 
White House officials report. 

Disney pyramid 
in outskirts of Cairo? 

The Wait Disney organization has 
offered to buikl a glass pyramid as a 
tourist attraction beside the three 
lamous pyramids of Giaz on Cano's 
outskirts, the newspaper Al-Ahram 
reported. 

There was no immediate comment b 
the Egyptian Government 

Al-Ahram said the Walt Disney 
organization has also offered to create 
a sound and light spectacle at the Glz< 
pyramids, a marvel for thousands of 
years. 


‘The power of a new affection’ 


A recent news item of modest 
proportions dealt, as such 'news 
items will, with a curious but 
hardly spectacular turning point 
In one man’s life. Buried below 
what seem to be the standard 
headlines — Arab-Israell ten- 
sions, projections, of an energy/ 
shortage, the latest unemploy- 
ment statistics — ■ there lay this 
quiet announcement of the resig- 
nation of the Rev. William Sloane 
Coffin Jr., as Yale University 
chaplain. , 

"No big deal,” a reader can 
hear the night editor mutter to 
himself as he opts for low position 
and small type. Arid* in a world 
struggling rather elementally to 
hold material goods together 
perhaps* just to^feed Itself — the 
picture of a man quitting a useful 
and prestigious job might appear 
to indicate an almost unseemly 
luxury of choice. Isthisreallythe 
time for a comfortably middle- 
class intellectual to yawn and talk, 
about finding a New Challenge to 
stretch him? 


In his letter of resignation Mr.: 
Coffin wrote: "I’m delighted that 
the future ' is unsure. That's the 
way it should be. . Growth de- 
■rnandsa willingness to relinquish 
one’s proficiencies." 

Coming from someone else, this 
could pass as Commencement 
Day rhetoric. But Mr.. Coffin lias 
earned' the right, fo: be /taken 
seriously. . Perhaps seriously, 
enough to dramatize' that the 
world's material crises and one 
man's spiritual crossroads are 
not .entirely unrelated, . 

'At ■ the risk of turning the 
Reverend into a sermon himself,, 
or at least a parable for his times, 
the following speculations may be 
considered: • ;. 

Scenario .No. 1 : Mr. Coffin is 
engaged in a case of the Middle- 
Age Leap. Atacertainpolntithas 
been known to happen that people 
become bored with the "same old- 


Melvin 

Maddocks 




routine." If they gpt desperate 
enough, they may leap out of 
marriage, career — , whatever • 
they have come to regard as a 
cocoon. 

Mr. Coffin, a World .War n 
paratrooper, once recalled his 
♦‘tremendous exhilaration, par- 
ticularly in the night jumps. The 
ground was down there some- 
where in the darkness, and there I 
was , hanging in the stars.” Is this 
a case of reawakening the pre- 
cious feeling of adventure at any 
price — even a divefotb vertigo? 

Scenario No, 2: Mr, boffin is a 
rebel who — like other *608 rebels 
" has run out of causes in the 
-• '70s. Once there were civil rights 
— ^ was arrested for sit-ins to 
Montgomery, Ala, -Then there, 
was Vietnam — hawa&brougbtto 
trial in 1968 with Drv Benjamin 
Spock and others on' charges of 
conspiracy to aid atoT abet dis- 
obedience of the Selective Service ; . 

Act Case dismissed- : T ■ 

After that came Watergate. To. 
hfs farmer student hit ft/BeUgiou : 
and Ethics cours^^jeb Btnart : / 
Magruder, Mr. CfoCflrfcremarked; 

"H you start glyto^:^way yo^r. - 
right to say no, there’s an erosion 
of self.” But noes nowadaysseehr 
to be spoken to an e«i» chamber. ;. J 
What dear and. pi^Wit eoemy 
does an old soldier march against 
in 1975? .. ; • 

' \*,i ..1 £v-. .7 -tV. • : 


Scenario No. 3: Mr. Coffin is 
exhibiting a taste for martyrdom. 
The son of a Fifth Avenue busi- 
nessman (the Sloane goes with W. 
and J. Sloane, furniture) and a 
privileged product of Andover 
and Yale, could he be fighting the 
exquisite torment of Having It 
Made? "In my own life," he once 
said, "I’ve learned far more from 
my failures than I have from my 
successes." Is Mr. Coffin courting 
disaster like a lover? 


These scenarios may be taken 
to represent the conventional wis- 
dom In an Age of Skepticism. Yet 
how superficial, how glib such 
analyses of “motivation” can he 
— bringing down every dedsicn 
to its lowest denominator! 

Mr. Coffin also has said: 
1 "Chose of us who do not suffer 
injustices have a hard time recog- 
nizing physical and mental hard- 
ships." And:' 'The basic problem 
is to get people to care." 

There may be aspects of the 
three scenarios in Mr. Coffin's 
resignation, or in any man's deci- 
sion to change hia ways — to 
expect more of his life or of 
himself. But the operating power 
of the conscience, the validity of 
at le&st a measure of altruism 
also must be acknowledged. 

Perhaps ;the words Mr. Coffin 
addressed to Mr. Magrudar in a 
taped conversation may he 
allowed to speak for him now: 
"The "thing I'm missing Is what 
the 19th-century theologian Bush- 
nell' talked about: the expulsive 

power of a new affection.” 

May he find it . . FW in me 
possibility at enough individuals 
achieving this sort of renewal 
could, depend the. beat hope a 
society's doing something about 
all those other headlines. 


: A Monday : and ^Thursday ff& r 
ture by .. the Monitor’s columnist- 
at-large-. .. 
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INDUSTRY, FINANCE, ENERGY, 
TOURISM, FARMING, EDUCATION 





To some, New England’s future looks dim in these 
days of soaring energy costs and high unemployment, 
but there also are many reasons to be hopeful 
about this history-rich region. A Monitor special 
section points out some of the bright spots. 


By David R. Francis 

B n atrip aa and ftnanMal editor Of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Boston 

The New England economy la caught In a slump 
between Its pioneering past and a promising, 

. bright future. 

Of the past, author Neal Peirce says: “New 
England Is to America what Old England is to the 
En g l is h- speaking world: the womb and starting 
place; the fountainhead of a culture’s language, 
law, and learning; the smaller geographic entity 
from which great spaces were cblonlzedL 
“In centuries past, both Old and New England 
sent ships in trade to the farthest corners of the 
globe; both became bankers and insurers and 
financiers of inroad influence; both were early* 
centers of maxruf&rtxiring and tasted some of the 
bitter human fruits of the industrial revolution. 
Both, by determination and spunk, retained their 
economic position long after the centers of fresh 
growth had shifted to other realms.” 

Mr. Peirce asks whether the “clock may not 
finally be running out” for both Old and New 
England, whether the pressures of competition 
are closing off the options for their “mature 
economies,” whether they have the space, natural 
resources, and sufficient internal spirit to remain 
viable entities today? 

Only a painful pause 

His own answer for New England is hopeful. 
New England’s current economic troubles, he 
' maintains, are a painful pause on the way to a 
dynamic future based heavily on the “knowledge 
industries” and tourism. New England is on the 
northern edge of the nation’s largest megalopolis, 
whose miiiirniH will more and more be seeking 
breathing space and recreation in the more roomy 
six states of New England. 

That current pause or slump, however, is not 
. pleasant. The nationwide recession is striking 
hard at New England. 

. With some exaggeration, Vermont Gov. Thomas 
P. Salmon stated in his budget message last 
month: “In 1973, the [budget] theme was auster- 
ity; in 1974 it was severity; in 1975 it is survival. 
The winter of our economy is with us and it will not 
end when the snow melts.” 

Massachusetts Gov. Michael S. Dukakis, in his 
budget message, held that bis state’s “economic 
base is stagnant and eroding.” 

The Dukakis gloom was not helped by a 
Mass achusetts unemployment rate of 9 percent, 
well above the nation’s average. 

Coping with adversity 

But need the current sad economic plight of 
much of New England last? 

Mr. Peirce notes: “Over the span of their 
history. New Englanders have been able to 
overcame the adverse odds posed by their location 
. and sparse natural resources through a remark- 
able combination of pluck, luck, the China trade 
and clipper ships, technological innovation, cheap 
immig r ant labor, tariffs, smart financing, 
wartime stimuli.” 

Adopted New Englanders like Texan-born 
James M. Howell, top economist with the First 
National Bank of Boston, see no reason why the 
region's 11 million people cannot once more show 
the courage, wisdom, and. economy necessary for 
a new thrust of growth. 

“There is good in New England,” holds Mr. 
Howell’s bank in a recent report, “and that good is 
an emerging business environment filled with 
engineering, expensive capital, and numerous 
consulting firms. 

“It is this high-technology world that will 
dominate changes In New England manufac turing 
in the future. In the knowledge-based industries 
we hold the comparative advantage that will be 
tough for other regions to compete with.” 

Start-ups top closings 

That same report found that in the two years 
ending last July, new manufacturing start-ups 
(211) were running at a rate five times greater 
than closings and liquidations (45). Further, ' 
exp ansions of axiat fa g manufacturing facilitie s 
(87) in the region were occurring at a rate twice 
that for closings. ' 

What is more, the industrial Changes were Just 
what textbook economics holds should happen In 
an economically mature region. To a large extent, 
sophisticated manufacturing processes are re- 
placing more labor-intensive, low-technology in- 
dustries that have been suffering from slow 
growth, low productivity, and poor wages. Firms 
offering sophisticated milling, electronic hard- 
ware, and optical instruments, for example, took 
the place of shoe factories or texlfle mills. 

One problem is that the high-technology firms 
often require less labor to generate a million 
dollars of sales Ilian a textile mllL Thus the net 
addition to jobs has not been large. 

Seeking a stimulus 

First National concludes that easing of the 
unemployment problem requires stimulation of a 
faster start-up and expansion rate in the sophis- 
ticated industries. Also, mare production-line 
work must be undertaken in New England. 

Others argue that the tourism Industry will 
provide many service Jobe for those with in- 
sufficient education to find a place in New 
England’s famous “think tanks” or its high- 
technology firms. | 


The jobs In the “mature” industries are 
declining. Faced with competition from the South 
and imports, regional textile mills now employ 
only 68,000. In 1947 New England textile workers 
numbered 294,000. Nevertheless, the textile in- 
dustry still has annual sales of $2 b illion 

Leather and shoe manufacturing is a 
case. New England shoes dominated the national 
market for close to 300 years. Now shoe employ- 
ment is down to 59,000 from 117,000 In 1951. But the 
industry is still the biggest single employer In 
Maine and No. 2 in New Hampshire. 

Employment in all manufacturing industries — 
Including electrical machinery, machine tools, 
aircraft, paper, printing, and publishing — 
.amounts to 1.4 million. This, though, is down 
135,000 from seven years ago and not much 
different from the total a full generation ago. 

Specialized ‘fancy* goods 

While New England has been steadily losing 
jobs in traditional industries, the region has 
benefited enormously from its capacity to produce 
some of the fancier products of modern times. 
These include specialized papers and plastics, 
photographic and biomedical instruments, elec- 
tronic components, mainframe computers and 
computer peripheral equipment, missile and 
space systems, jet aircraft, and sophisticated 
instrumentation for pollution monitoring and 
control. 

The new-wave industries have thrived along 
Route 128 that half-circles Boston. They have 
spilled over into the Hartford area, southern New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and even Vermont's 
Burlington area. 

Besides these new-style industries. New En- 
gland has been blessed-by its numerous and top- 
rated universities. In Massachusetts, private 
higher education draws more dollars into the state 
than all manufacturers combined, noted Mr. 
Peirce, whose new book on the New England 
states will be published by W. W. Norton Gompany 
■ this summer. 

Other important “expert services” than educa- 
tion include hospitals, finance and insurance, 
business consultation, architectural and engineer- 
ing services, “ think tanks,” research and devel- 
opment work, and headquarters of national 
corporations. 

Boom flattens out 

The boom in some of these fancy new industries 
and service activities began to flatten out four or 
five years ago. Defenseexpenditures were declin- 
ing in real terms. The space race was winding 
down. Defense-spending cutbacks in the last two 
years alone have cost the region 30,000 civilian 
jobs and $500 million in personal income. 

Compounding New England's economic prob- 
lems was the rise in energy costs. Almost lacking 
indigenous fuels, the region saw Its energy bill rise 
139 percent or roughly $1-2 billion over the past 
year. That increase was three times the national 
average on a per capita basis. 

Further, New England has a relatively high rate 
of taxation because of its advanced level of social 
services, such as welfare, unemployment com- 
pensation, health, and education. 

Mr. Peirce argues that other regions of the 
country will face similar hi ghe r bills as the 
pressure for better social services grows there. In 
the meantime, though, the taxation rates are a 
competitive disadvantage lor New England. 

Pleasant place to live 

What may help New England to thrive as much 
as anything else is that the region is a pleasant 
place to live. Boston is already a favorite town for 
young people seeking a new location. Executives, 
considering the advantages ttf living in an area 
with an abundance of sea, woods, lakes, and 
winter sports, may just decide to build in New 
England. 

But New Englanders will have to work at 
economic prosperity. It will not fall In their laps. 
They will have to keep government expenses 
under- control. They win have to seek a fine 
balance between environmental protection and 
industrial growth. 

Says economist Howell of a mature economy 
such as that of New England: “Growth is not self- 
generating. We have no Inherent or latent growth 
momentum. All new job opportunities must be 
consciously and deliberately created and nour- 
ished by helping existing firms get Into activities 
with growth potential and by attracting industries 
from other regions. . . .” 


NEW ENGLAND FACTS 


Six states: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Veranda t. 

Area. In square miles: 66,606 (1.8 percent of 316 
mllOanlnU^.) 

Population: 12 million (5.8 percent of 210 million in 
U.S.) 

Total persona] 'income payments: $63 billion (6 
percent of $1 trillion In UJB.) 

Per capita income: $5,212 ($6,041 in U.S.) 

Bank deposits: $52.7 billion (7.3 percent of $728 
billion in U.S.) 

Total manufacturfog payrolls: $12 billion (6.9 
percent of $173 billion In U.S. ) 

Com oiled by the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
and the Ne«r England Council from 1973 statistics 
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How much 
N.E. offshore 
oil? Debate 
still swirls 


By Ward Morehouse m 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Boston 

Long before a single oil rig takes to 
the high seas off the Mew England 
coast, the debate between environ- 
mentalists, state and federal o ffi c i a l s, 
and the oil industry has turned into a 
full-fledged battle. 

On one side there is an arznada of 
regional environmentalists, the Fed- 
eral Environmental Protection 
Agency, and even the governors of the 
New England states, all pointing 1 to 
the skimpy information available an 
offshore drilling's effect on the envi- 
ronment. 

Confronting this group are North- 
eastern gas and oil Industry officials, 
regional economists, and the XJ.S. 
Department of Interior which has 
proposed the leasing or sale of mil- 
lions of acres of undersea land for ail 
exploration. 


Unanswered questions 

The two big unanswered questions 
are the amount of oil located oft the 
New England shares and the rest of 
the Atlantic coast, and the environ- 
mental risks to fish and plant life, 
coastal beaches, and marshes. 

Hugh O'Rourke, executive secre- 
tary of the Boston Fisheries Associ- 
ation, is one of a host of fishing- 
industry officials opposed to giving 
the oil industry “carte blanche" au- 
thority to search for oil. 

And while federal officials estimate 
there could be up to 20 billion barrels 
of crude oil along the Atlantic 
seaboard. Dr. William Laird, director 
of the division of exploration for the 
American Petroleum Institute, says 
nobody knows how much oil is there 
until drilling begins. 



By R. Norman Matherry, staff photographer 

New England cautiously eyes drilling like this 


Dr. Laird says there is only a lln 60 
chance of striking a rich oil deposit 
"on the first drilling try." 

Headlines recalled 

Citing the exception of a few head- 
line-making offshore oil-rig spills, - 
notably the one off Santa Barbara, 
Calif. , in 1968, which drowned beaches 
In black sticky film, oil-industry offi- 
cials contend existing offshore rigs 
produce oil safely and efficiently. 

From the California coast to the 
Gulf of Mexico, offshore gas and oil 
wells currently produce 17 percent of 
the crude all and natural gas pro 
duced In the United States. The New 
England states, as well as all states 
bordering the Atlantic, have no off- 
shore oilrigs. 

Now the federal government plans 
to sell or lease 10 million acres of 
offshore lands to oil companies — 
with sizable chunks located off the 
Northeastern states. 

However, even the first steps of the 
oil-leasing process have been held up 
pending the outcome of a lawsuit 
before the U.S. Supreme Court, which 
is scheduled to be argued in Washing- 
ton on Feb. 24. 

At issue is whether the federal 
-government or the Atlantic coastal 
states have the dominant claim to 


undersea resources beyond the 3-mile 
Unfit. 

A high-court decision in the Juris- 
dictional dispute Is not expected to be 
handed down until early this summer. 
The suit was filed by the federal 
government In 1969 against the State 
of Maine and 11 other coastal states. 

Of further concern to New England 
governors and energy planners Is 
what share New England states will 
have In the “Mack gold" once it starts 
flowing from offshore platforms. 
Without adequate state participation 
In decisions governing the use of New 
England offshore odl, the resource 
could be siphoned off for sale to other 
regions or even cither countries, says 
Arnold Wallenstein, staff lawyer for 
the New England Regional Commis- 
sion. 

Dependence noted 

New England, mare than any other 
region of the nation, is heavily depen- 
dent on high-cost Imported foreign oil 
for its energy needs. 

Paul Levey, deputy director of the 
Massachusetts Energy Office, says 
that 87 percent of the oil used in New 
England is imparted crude — in- 
cluding residual oil used by electric 
utilities and the flner-grade, home- 
beating oil. 
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Hard energy decisions ahead 

Heavy reliance 
on oil tests 
N.E. ingenuity 


By Richard ffill 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 


New TEngbmrt is finding - Itself With 
some tough decisions to make on 
energy. 

Like other sections of the country, 
the six-state region sees a substantial 
need for additional power in coming 
decades. But Its heavy reliance an all 
as an energy source is creating 
problems which win not be solved 
quickly. 

Nearly 80 percent aLNew England's 
energy comes from odl, compared to 
33 percent for the rest of the United 
States, which turns to natural gas and 
coal to meet meet of its energy needs. 

As oil has become the most ex- 
pensive major source of energy, tile 
region finds itself paying 50 percent 
more for Its energy than other re- 
gions.. And although It leads the nation 
in energy conservation. New England 
continues to pay more as ail prices 
rise. 

The region currently is debating 
how It can achieve a better energy 
"mix," while at the same time trying 
to find a balance between environ- 
mental and economic concerns. 

New England's energy problem 
stems mainly from a lack of natural 
resources. Its geographi c al location 
also places it on the end of trans- 
portation lines, and its tong winters 
create heating demands which many 
parts of the country do not ex- 
perience. 

Natural gas has to be piped in over 
long distances. Goal is not mined 
here, though It can be found nearby. 
Oil also Is Imported more easily from 
abroad than from U.S. sources. About 
70 percent of the area's Ml is im- 
ported, compared to 32 percent for the 
rest of the nation. 

Because of that heavy reliance on 
imported odl. New England govern- 
ment and business leaders are vir- 
tually lmjtHnifliw in their criUciHin of. 
President Ford's imposition of an oil 
Import tariff fee of $3 a barreL 

Credit eBmmated 

Althoug h the region Is being 
granted a $ 1 . 80 -a-barrel rebate, an 
entitlement program under which 
New England receives a credit of 60 
cents per barrel was eliminated by 
the President's ene r g y p rogram. 

Additional entitlement would have 
given New England an additional 
$ 1.20 per barrel credit, according to 
the New England ESiel Institute, 



By a staff photographer 

Nuclear power emerges from historic Plymouth 


bringing the total cost back up to $3 
for each barrel for the region. 

New England is currently debating 
how It could become less dependent 
on odl imports, while concentrating on 
trying to equalize toe cost of energy 
nationwide. One problem it baa faced 
to trying to presort New England's 
case on a national level, however. Is 
the argument that the area got itself 
into its present predicament because 
of its failure to build oil refineries or 
encourage offshore oil exploration, 
and now must pay the price. 

Dukakis viewpoint 

Gov. Michael S. Dukakis of Mas- 
sachusetts, however, terms these crit- 
icisms “myths.” 

“New England has became heavily 
reliant on imported residual oil [used 
primarily by u tilitie s and industry] 
because of federal policies," he con- 
tends. “The federal government has 
made the use of i mp ort e d petroleum 
economical for New England." 

Governor Dukakis points out that 
Import quotas, which wore supported 
by the oil Industry, prevented re- 
fineries from being built in the region. 
In 1965, relaxation of the quota for 
Industrial oil made New England a 
logical place to ship imported resid- 
ual oil. 

Although most governors in the re- 
gion disagree with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of toe Interior’s leasing proce- 
dures far exploring possible oil and 
gas resources to the Georges Bank 
area off the New England coast, “we 
are willing to explore for oil," Gover- 
nor Dukakis says. 

Most industrial leaders sire pushing 
immediate exploration in toe area. 


“We are moving as rapidly as 
possible to coal conversion, “ Gover- 
nor Dukakis adds. “As many as seven 
generating units could be burning 
coal by March. We have proportion- 
ately more nuclear plants than any 
other region. Our consumers have cut 
back almost 20 percent in heating-oil 
consumption in the last 18 months," 

Nuclear power, many energy ob- 
servers believe, may hold the moat 
promise for keeping up with New 
England's growing energy needs in 
the next two decades. The region’s six 
nuclear plants met about 25 percent of 
New England’s power requirements 
last year. 

Plans call for another 10 nuclear 
power plants by 1985 which would 
supply more than 50 percent of the' 
region's electric energy require- 
ments. 

As to other parts of toe country, 
however, environmental and safety 
questions are having to be contended 
with first 

~ Natural gas outlook 

Natural gas, a relative newcomer to 
New England, also Is seen as playing 
a bigger role to the region's energy 
picture, although there is a currant 
shortage of gas shipped to the area, 
and gas companies are finding it 
difficult to expand service beyond 
their present customers. 

( \ Natural gas suppliers in the region 
,are supporting President Ford's 
J proposal of deregulating gas prices on 
new natural gas to increase domestic 
production. They contend present 
control of gas prices has discouraged 
drilling and has been responsible for 
present shortages. 
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, . By Frederick HL Guidry 

».'•■..•• Business-financial writer of ' 
t. The Chnstian Science Monitor" 

- Bostoo 

: ~ Despite' ' the evident-' 7 ’ flowering bf 
electronics businesses, along Roiite 
128. Massachusetts atiil feels the need' 
to help new technology-based com- 
panies get going. The same situation 
exists elsewhere in New England,. 
^Particularly these days, when risk 
capital is hard to find. 

}_ . .Methods . differ from one state . to - 
another, but the theme is the sanie: . 
look for new products that can be spun 
off from existing production lines to 
form the basis of brand-new com- 
panies. 

With state-organized support — ei- 
ther know-how or financing or both — 
new firms should be coming along to 
provide more jbbs and a broader 
industrial base. This, at least, is the' 
hope. 


Way cleared 

Connecticut is. apparently, setting 
the pace with Its Connecticut Product 
Development Corporation, begun in 
1973 with authorized funding of HO 
million. Progress has been slowed by 
a court fight over this funding, but the 
way has-been cleared now for financ- 
ing a handful of projects that have 

■ been under study. 

This state -established venture-capi- 
tal corporation, patterned after the 

- British National Research and Devel- 
; opment Corporation, may itself be- 
come a model for similar organiza- 
tions in the United States. The Oon- 

■ nectlcut corporation does not take 
-stock in the companies that it helps; 

instead, it puts up risk capital in 
return for royalties on the new prod- 
ucts being developed 
Emphasis is not (Hi launching new 
: and sophisticated technology, but 

■ rather on helping a company put to 
use good ideas its employees have 
developed but which do not fit neatly 
into present operations. 

- The company might be reluctant to 
develop the new product through a 
large commitment of its own capital, 

’ but it might be willing to put up some 
.money of its own, to be supplemented 
: by the state venture-capital funds. 

: "Some company money is needed to 

- assure a strong interest on the com- 
■_pany*s part." said K. E. V. Willis, 
-executive director of the Connecticut 

Product Development Corporation. 


Funds granted 
Two boosts were given by the 
United States Department of Com- 
4 . pierce: $ 200,000 for two years' admin - 
^ jJiL istrative expenses under an Eco- 
YiUWiomic Development Administration 
f jrant, and a contract under the' 

If iepartment’s experimental tech- 

’ lological Innovation program, which 

nade $300,000 available over a five- 
'ear period. 

The latter contract will enable the 
ederai government to study closely 
he impact the Connecticut venture- 
.apital project has on the state’s 
, r ’ conomy. This could encourage sim- 
i*' ar support of state programs else- 
where. 




Honeywell plant in Massachusetts - 

V Worker assembles 

. Ifr.. Willis said some SO proposals 
. have been . evaluated. Of these, five . 
have been .approved for support from 
an initial $600,000 to "to raised by 
bands. Qne of these contracts will be 
with an individual entrepreneur.; the 
rest are with existing companies. 

"The corporation expects to be self- 
supporting in the long run,’ ’ Mr. Willis 
said, "and to generate royalties from 
successful projects, patent licensing, 
and inventions." 

At the private level, the MIT Devel- 
opment Foundation, established in 
1972, is helping to "translate un ex- 
ploited Ideas at l/raaamhniw i^ in- 
stitute of Technology info viable new 
enterprises','’ said John O. Flender, 
the foundation's treasurer. 

The foundation acquires for the 
benefit of MIT an equity share in each 
new enterprise it spawns, Mr. Flen- 
der said. About 160 ideas have been 
examined to date. -Of these, four are 
being actively developed. 

One . company. Rheocast Corpo- 
ration, makes use of an MIT metal- 
lurgical process which Imparts cer- 
tain qualities to alloys, permitting 
them to be die-cast or. forged more 
cheaply than at present:' The process 
has -immediate application in cheaper 
production of brass and bronze parts, 
and may- be useful in the steel 
industry, too. 

Durable-cuttiiigtoc^s 
The foundation helped form the 
company and has commitments for 
"substantial funding,” according to 
Mr. Flender. 

Another company, Surfbech Corpo- 
ration, is almost ready to go to 
vmture-capital sources, Mr. Flender 
reported. This company is a manufac- 
turer of coated tungsten-carbide in- 
serts — disposable cutting tools — 
developed at MIT. These are said to 
last eight to/lO times as long as 
conventional Inserts. 

"They've just started looking for 
money," Mr. Flender said. The foun- 
dation does not put up capital, but 
helps fledgling enterprises get Into a 
position where they can go out and 
seek financing. 

The foundation is also helping 
Maine to establish on Institute for 
Innovative Enterprise, designed to 
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complex computer 

provide leadership In generating new 
companies for that- sparsely industri- 
alized state. 

Halsey Smith, director of the Uni- 
versity of Maine's Center for Re- 
search and Advanced Study, said the 
state is “not responsive to traditional 
means of stimulating business devel- 
opment." He is seeking to chart a 
long-range program, rather than go 
after quick, dramatic, but temporary 
gains. 

H. Nelson Upthegrove, project di- 
rector at the center . said the goals are 
"to identify and trace the elements 
stimulating . Innovation . which are 
missing In Maine and to for mulat e a 
plan to reduce these daffHani-dM and' 
to generate an ongoing new enterprise 
process." 

Mrs. David Rockefeller gave the 
center $10,000 at the end of 1974. This 
supplements $40,000 provided by the 
state in 1973. This money Is used for 
administrative expenses. There is no 
seed capital at present . 

But center officials see brighter- 
prospects: there is money in Maine, 
and it just has to be coaxed into local 
projects. 
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How Springfield revived business 

Industrial parks plan comes to rescue 
when old buildings cramp expansion 


By a staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Springfield, Mass. 

Springfield puts business ahead of 
pleasure — when It means giving an 
economic uplift to the area. 

A few years ago an 18-bole munici- 
pal golf course was relocated to make 
way for an industrial park. Today 
3,000 people work cu the site where 
cmce golf carts roamed. 

Memorial Industrial Park, as it Is 
called, is one of five such parks 
-sponsored by the Springfield Area 
Development Corporation, a nonpro- 
fit group dating back to 1960. At that 
time IS organizations put up $300,000 
and went into ‘hot land-selling but 
job-creating business," according to 
Paul J. Greeley, executive director of 
the Greater Springfield Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Right time, right place 

The timing was great Some at 
Springfield’s industrial firms were 
feeling the pinch of location right in 
the city, in old multi- storied buildings 
where It hardly made sense to install 
. new equipment. Some companies 
were getting feelers from other cities, 
complete with market surveys to 
show the advantages of relocating 
away from Springfield. 

The $800,000 to capitalize the devel- 
opment corporation came from 
banks, utilities, newspapers, and re- 
Jailers — all of which were firmly 
planted in Springfield and determined 
to stay. They latched onto the idea of 
financing Industrial parks to enable 
their customers — big businesses and 
- their employees — to stay in the 
Springfield area. Another $600,000 
loan, interest-free, was later assem- 
bled by that same group to finance the 
industrial parks an land bought with 
the original capital. 

Since then, the success of the series 
of Industrial parks hM enabled th e 
development corporation to pay back 
the $600,000 loan. Today there are- 
buildings worth $50 million , and the 


city’s tax rolls have benefited accord- 
ingly, The development group now 
has a net worth of $ 1.6 million and has 
"great borrowing power,” Mr. Gree- 
ley said. 

He ticks off these essential ele- 
ments of Springfield’s success with its 
industrial parks: 

• The effort was “business-ori- 
ented, not charity or do-goodism." It 
was run "as if for profit,” even though 
by a nonprofit organization. 

• There was "massive teamwork 
between the business and public sec- 
tors." Mr. Greeley said that in any 
such program "the mayor and city 
council have to be 100 percent partici- 

Harvard to train 
industrial chiefs 

By a staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 
Boston 

Harvard University has an- 
nounced a new program for train- 
ing the managers of New En- 
gland’s technologically high-pow- 
ered industries. 

The program will train com- 
puter scholars and businessmen 
side by side in how to use ad- 
vanced computer technology to 
achieve the goals of business, 
industry, and government. 

The program will lead to the 
degree of Master of Engineering, 
according to Harvey Brooks, 
dean of Harvard’s Division of 
Engineering and Applied Phys- 
ics. 

"Potential candidates for the 
information sciences program 
would typically have worked with 
computers, perhaps as a man- 
ager of a data-processtng center, 
or as a flnanriai analyst for a 
bank, or as a data-prooessfng 
specialist for a corporation or 
government agency,” says a uni- 
versity spokesman. 


pants.” Springfield Invested more 
than $i million to bring water, streets, 
and curbings right to the edge at the 
parks. 

"It took three or four years to get 
off the ground," Mr. Greeley recalled. 
"That's the lesson to learn in this 
business." 

Donald A. Btnns, manager for area 
and economic development with the 
Greater Springfield Chamber at Com- 
merce, agrees that desire and per- 
sistence are vital to such a self-help 
effort. 

"It is most important to grow 
locally," he noted. "About 80 percent 
of our work is with existing industries 
in the area. In the last 14 years about 
10,000 jobs have been created or 
retained." 

The chamber makes no effort to 
disti n guish these categories, since it 
makes little difference whether new 
jobs are added or existing ones are 
kept in Springfield. The important 
t h i n g is to bring about as much 
employment as possible. 

New England watches 
Na turally, Springfield's record has 
attracted attention elsewhere In New 
England. 

"Some people have been coming to 
see our operation, but most of them go . 
home and do no thing ," Mr. Greeley 
said. 

However, nearby West Springfield 
and East Longmeadow are close 
enough to be well aware of what 
Springfield has accomplished and to 
be eligible for direct help from the 
development group. 

In West Springfield the group him 
been asked to take over an existing 
130-acre industrial park. And In East 
Longmeadow the group bought 120 
acres of Industrially-zoned land at the 
town's request. 

In both cases, community support 
and finanHai commitments were re- 
quired, since these were shown to be 
crucial to Springfield’s own success. 







Plan to visit the 
Mary Baker Eddy Museum 
and five Historic Houses 
maintained by Longyear when 
you are in New England this 
year or next. See the places * 
and events associated with 
Mrs. Eddy's life between 1 855 and 
1870. A tour of these houses will 
prove both educational and 

inspirational. 
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It’s 11:15 PM. 

Do you know where 

your investments are? 



In these economic times, you worry about your 
investments more than ever. Will the return be as great 
as expected? Will there even be a return? What if you 
had to take a loss? 

But there is one high-yield investment with no 
wearies attached: an Investment Account at the Home 
Savings Bank. 

The Home Savings Bank Investment Accounts offer 
you the following high yields for the following maturities: 


Deposit 


interest 

Ann. EH. Yield 

734% 

8l17% 

734% 

7.90% 

6%% 

7.08% 

634% 

6.81% 

5%% 

6% 


> >. \- Ci *•>.. ■ 


6 yn.. or longer SI. 000 min. 734% 8.17% 

'4-6 yis. $1,000 roia 714% 7.90% 

234-4 j/rs. $1,000 min. 6%% 7.08% 

1-234 yrs. r $1,000 min. • 634% 6.81% 

90 Day Notice 

Savings Account 5%% - 6% 

What’s more, your funds are insured in full, the first 
$40,000 by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
and the remainder by the Deposit Insurance Fund of 
Massachusetts. 

- So you can stop worrying. Day or night; you know 
your investments are safe at Home. 


Home Savings Bank, 69 TremontSt. Boston, Mass. 02108 

□ Please send me more information regarding the Home's 
Investment Accounts. 

□ Enclosed is a deposit of $ Please open the 

following Investment Account In my name: ' 

□ 6 yr. or longer □ 4-6 yr. □ 234-4 yr. 

□ 1-234 yr. □ 90-Day Notice Savings Account 

Name 

Address 

City .Stale Zip 

Soc. Sec. # 

Joint Name- 

Signature— . __ 

Whn« tfnr tank pan* wiMauaJi q| hrm deports Ukn mtfurtv, wdh «4fafaaMrii ufl hr tubed 
pmdiv aa Mqukctf fcy Siat« and F«denl Th*b*ik 
* m * 3dn ” m mem on »ny account and to hum the n&w&tt amewt 



home 


69 Tremont St- 
410 Smart St. 

One Washington Mali 

723-1600 

FD1C/DIFM 

CSM 750224 
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business 
looks rosy if 

slopes adjust 
to the times 


must know more about who their 
potential customers are, which re- 
sorts they will go to, and why. 


Change detected 


By L. Dana Gatlin 
Written for 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Gene McMasters, whose job it is to 
bring more skiers to Loon Mountain in 
central New Hampshire, thinks he 
knows one good reason why the future 
of New England ski resorts looks 
rosy. 

"It's going to cost the guy from 
Washington or Virginia $2,000 to take 
a family of four to the Rockies for a 
week,” he says. "The same guy can 
drive the family up to New England 
for $600 for the week.” 

In a business that has always 
attracted the high-income market, 
getting price-oriented to boost busi- 
ness obviously is not the whole an- 
swer. But It is playing an increasingly 
Important part in the thinking of some 
New England resort operators. 


"The West Is mobbed this year,” 
says ski- area consultant .James 
Branch. But he detects a change in 
the pattern of winter vacations that 
augurs well for efficiently run, ser- 
vice-oriented resorts near the North- 
east population centers. 

"Those who used to go to Europe 
are going West," says Mr. Branch. 
"Those who went West are staying 
home. People will demand and get 
recreation even in relatively bad 
times. But more and more it will be 
out of operating funds, not savings put 
away for the big trip.” * ■>. 

That means people spending rela- 
tively less, going away tor shorter 
periods and closer to home, according 
to Mr. Branch. "And this means that 
areas like [New Hampshire’s] Loon 
and Waterville Valley will cash in,” 
he forecasts. 


peak periods mare ski areas (like 
Loan and a few others In New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont) also will have to 
limit ticket sales or Institute a reser- 
vation system — and charge a pre- 
mium for the privilege of not waiting 
Inline. 


Bicentennial 
draws more 
visitors 




By David Langworthy 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 


The other side at the coin Is getting 
more people, including die all-impor- 
tant new skier, on the slopes midweek 
and at low season, when there are no 
lines and empty lodge rooms. Aud it is 
in this area that the ski Industry in 
general and the Northeast in particu- 
lar is focusing its increasingly price- 
oriented marketing attack. . 


Taste of freedom 


Growth rate evaporated 

Only a few years ago. New England 
ski areas were relying on a near- 
automatic growth rate of an esti- 
mated 10 percent new skiers a year. 
Booming land and condominium sales 
added to the cash flow, if not exactly 
big profits. Now, the growth rate has 
evaporated like spring snows. Mas- 
sive land sales are a thing of the past. 
And a number of resorts are in deep 
financial trouble. 

With the return of adequate snow- 
falls this winter, after three snow- 
starved years, the skiers are coming 
again, and business is good. But debt- 
ridden resorts recognize that they 


To underscore his point, he says 
that while operating days dropped by 
40 percent in New England last 
winter, skier visits lagged by only 32 
percent, despite the. gas shortage and 
worst snow year in a quarter century. 

The paradox in all this is something 
called "the skiing experience." It is 
supposed to be a taste of freedom, 
joyous, close to nature. 

Given the finite capacity of present 
ski areas, will Tong lines and over- 
crowding make it no longer worth the 
expense? (Lift ticket prices alone run 
from $10 to $12 on weekends and 
holidays at major resorts. ) 


Modest price 

For example, Thomas A. Corcoran 
of Waterville Valley and John Christie 
of Saddleback, Maine, want to explore 
with ski manufacturers the possibility 
of selling a beginner’s rental Skis to 
him for a modest price at the end of 
his ski week to ensure the sport has a 
new skier "hooked.” New York ski 
centers are trying a rimfittr ex- 
periment. Such an innovation, if suc- 
cessful, could radically change ski 
equipment retailing. 


Besides proximity, New England 
girling hnn three major assets to 
promote, say resort operators: 
"guaranteed snow 1 ’ (with even many 
“upcountry” resorts covering large 
portions of their acreage with man- 
made snow, although the future effect 
of the energy crisis on snowmaking is 
still unknown), excellent ski schools 
with long experience, and "New En- 
gland atmosphere.” 


Boston 

New England’s storied quaintness 
— pristine countryside and timeless 
villages (best come upon discretely, 
through covered bridges) — is more 
than just a treat for the eyes. It is one 
of the area's major economic re- 
sources. 

That special meeting of history and 
natural beauty threading throughout 
the six states annually attracts vis- 
itors in numbers large enough to 
establish tourism as the region’s 
second-largest employer and money- 
maker — outdistanced in dollars only 
by manufacturing. 

David Balfour, director of the New 
England Council (NEC), an economic 
development organization main- 
tained by business and Indusfry, miiia 
tourism "an industry without smoke- 
stacks.” 

In a "normal” year, according to 
the council's figures, more than 6 
million families visit New England, 
leaving behind dollars for meals, 
gasoline, accommodations, and rec- 
reation. In 1974 visitors to the six 
states pumped a total of $6 billion into 
the region’s economy, providing jobs 
for countless waitresses, clerks, 
maids, and lifeguards from the moan- 
tains of Vermont to the beaches of 
Cape Cod. 
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Tourism to flourish 



Limited sales? 

The key to the orderly growth of 
skiing Is "the limited lift-ticket con- 
cept or controlled skiing population,” 
says Mr. McMasters. The "total ex- 
perience” requires that there be no 
overcrowding, he says. That means at 


Finding agreement on just how to 
sell those three assets Is not easy, 
however. Mr. Corcoran says "New 
England is too heterogeneous” to 
market as a whole. 


Despite New England's relatively 
recent and cautious entry Into pack- 
aging ski vacations through travel 
agents and airlines, he says, specific 
promotions far specific audiences al- 
ready show signs of promise. 



service 


(. . . and the highest 
rates allowed by law!) 


RATE 


EFFECTIVE 
YIELD * 


7 3 / 4 % 

7Vz% 

6 3 / 4 % 

6 ! / 2 % 

5 3 /4% 

5*74% 


NEW! 

, 6-YEAR TERM 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 
SI .000 Minimum 


8 . 17 % 


4-YEAR TERM 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 

SI, 000 Minimum 


7 . 90 % 


2* ' 2 -4 YEAR TERM 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 

SI. 000 Minimum . 


7 . 08 % 


1-2 Is YEAR TERM 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 

SI ,000 Minimum 


6 . 81 % 


SPECIAL 90 DAY 
NOTICE ACCOUNT 
$500 Minimum 


6 . 00 % 


REGULAR SAVINGS 
ACCOUNT 
No Advance Notice 


5 % 


NOW ACCOUNT 
Si 00 Minimum 


5 . 47 % 

5 . 20 % 


•Based on full year continuous compounding 


DEPOSITS INSURED IN FULL 

by Deposit Insurance Fund of Massachusetts 


If premature withdrawal is allowed. Federal law requires a 
specific penalty by reducing the rate of interest on the amount 
withdrawn to the regular savings account rate and by forfei- 
ture of an amount equal to three months* interest. 


ELIOT 

SWimS BANK 


143 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 02109 
Tel. 542-1414 


Branch Office at 165 Dudley Street, Roxbury 02119 


Hou r mutual friend, 




<uf Qmt 
<l A merican 
Inn. 


On Hie doorstep of history, with 60 
modern rooms, end our new 
Afadsnf s Row (fining room, we can J i 
be very accommodating. So if you • * 
plan to visit the town you've hard 
about all your fife, stay with us. . 
We’ve been up to date since 1716. 


The Colonial Inn 

on the Green - Concord, Mass. 01742 


DnM U font, 00-/(617) 369-9200 
* Srtaws Fwnlr Optra** 


In this bicentennial year of 1975, 
tourism in New England is expected 
to continue to thrive, despite the 
threat of higher gasoline prices or 
rationing and a dreary economic 
outlook nationally. Best preliminary 
estimate by NEC Indicates that 1975 
will be an "excellent year” tar tour- 
ism to. the region. 

"I do not see a massive influx of 
tourists caused by the bicentennial, 
primarily because of the energy situ- 
ation and tiie ec onomy ,” Mr. Balf our 
says. "But the season should be a 
good one. The attraction of the bicen- 
tennial will counteract the energy and 
economy situation to give us good 
crowds.” 

Each of the six states has Its own 
plans for the celebration of the na- 
tion’s 200th birthday: 

• In Massachusetts the two-year 
"party" will get under way in April at 
Lexington and Concord with a re- 
creation of the first skirmish of the 
Revolutionary War, between the Min- 
utemen and British troops. The cele- 
bration will continue for 20 months 
under the auspices of the Massachu- 
setts Bicentennial Commission and 
city and town groups. 

• In Connecticut visitors will be 
directed to the home of Nathan Hale 


By Pete Main, staff photographs^ 

Plimoth Plantation: olden times come alive 


in Coventry and to a production in the 
capital of Hartford, explaining Con- 
necticut’s role in the Revolution. 

• Visitors to Vermont will be en- 
couraged to see sites around Lake 
Champlain, where Ethan Allen and 
his “Green Mountain Boys" assem- 
bled prior to their famous attack on 
the British at Fort Ticonderoga in 
New York. 

'• In New Hampshire, tourists will 
be offered a guide to architecture, 
with emphasis on buildings of the pre- 
CivilWarera. 

• Maine will re-create Benedict 
Arnold’s trek up the Kenne bunk River 
on his way to Quebec in 1775. 

• Rhode Island towns will fete the 

nation’s birthday throughout the sum- 
mer of 1975 with a variety of celebra- 
tions ranging from dances to varied 
presentations in Newport 

In 'addition, the states^ vpll cooper- 
ate through NEC to maintain the 
New England Heritage Trail, a 2,000- 
mil e route through historical areas in 
the region. 

The Heritage Trail has been funded 
by the six states for a number of years 
but has been little used by the aver- 
age tourists. Officials hope the tour 


will become more popular with tfar- 
increased emphasis on history during' - 
the bicentennial celebration. - : - 


Museum guide expanded 


NEC also expects to lasue at' 
expanded version of its guide to Nev-' 
England museums. The map. of the : 
Heritage Trail and the guide will b* 
available to the public at state-rta 
tourist information stops in each or 
the six states. . .. _ L 

What is the future of tourism in Keir 
England after the bicentennial cefe/- 
bration? NEC and the six states an? - 
working to give the area an image si 
a "four- seasons" resort: . ' . . -.r 

Already in Maine, state authorised 
are busy convincing resort operators 
in traditional "summer” areas h- 
open sooner and close later ln.thi 
season. " ■ ■' 

And the trend is reglonwldfei 
moot and New Hampshire 
nearly half of their tourist bo 
promoting winter activities. 

."We hope that not too far ln tttf 
future people will think of New J|p 
••gland regardless of the season, ” 

Mr. Balfour. . ^ 
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Cfi, inc. 


132-134 Gaol SL - Hew No. Station 
Free PtfAgbaMie 
Opes Ikodxy-Srtirdqr 9 to 5 
IMantay coco. 13 fc39 
CaB 523-2923 



OUR FIRST PRICE 
MUST BE AT LEAST 
10% LOWER THAN 
OUR COMPETITORS 


PRICES ARE REDUCED 
BY OUR UNIQUE 
AUTOMATIC PLAN . . . 


25 % after 

50 


after 


12 selling 
18 selling 


(lays 


days 


24 


75 % after selling days 

Unsold goods given to charity institutions 
after 30 selling days. 
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MOSELEY, HALLGARTEN & ESTABROOK INC 


Investments since 1850 


"*»• 


50 Congress Street. Boston, Mass. 02 1 09 One New York Plaza. New York. N.Y. I Q0d? >>.- 

(617) 482- 1300 (212) 363-3500 - 7; 


We offer you a full range of investment services — 
backed by over a century of experience. 


BOSTON • NEW YORK.* CHICAGO • ALEXANDRIA • BANGOR 
BURLINGTON ■ DANBURY • HARTFORD * INDIANAPOLIS 
LEXINGTON • NEW HAVEN ■ NEW LONDON - PHILADELPHIA 
PORTLAND • PROVIDENCE * SCRANTON • TOLEDO - WASHINGTON 
WATERBURY • WORCESTER 


LONDON • GENEVA 


Members: New York Slock Exchange. Incj. American Stock Exchange. Inc. 
and Other Principal Exchanges 
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MT. WASHINGTON 
Railway Company 


LEASE. 22,000 SF Building on. International Airport Ind. Park. 
Top condition. City, owned. 12’ clearance. Huvy floor. Ideal for 
light nrfg„ assembly, engineering, laboratory. 75« PSF lease with 
job-proposal. . . 


►r Industry* 

at reasonable costs. 


Modern; one level plants located in attractive 
.industrial parks. Livable environment-offers 
trouble-free commuter work force of 80,000; skill 
:. . tr ?' l ?' n 9 PTOQrani with no red tape; University technical 
services; modem Voc-Tech campus with industry- 
oriented course structure, excellent community • 
facilities and attitudes. 100% financing for. buildings ; .; 
and equipment available. Ed*vrf$-M duon.ai- 


Ride the- World’s 
■ First Unique 
Mountain Climbing 
Cog Railway 
to the top 
of New England 
6293 ft ufi: 


Eight Coal 
Steam Locomotives 
-. Operating from 
Base to. Summit 
186JL1975, 


'Four ortter Industrial Bulldutgi 
abOMlbWe. 4 to 10.Q0QSF. 


conzflcr EconowfcOw.Datt. 

CiiylW.Bwr.Mi. 04401 
phono IW7) 347-03*1 


LEASE or SALE. 142.000 SF bldg. 2W x W with 22ff X270’ 
anne x. Ex cellent cond. Heavy duty floor’plus warehousing. 1? & 
14* dwances. Ample bays. Truck & nit docks. Expansion land. 
$6 PSF rata or 75« PSF lean. . - ■ -.-■ - 


Cafeteria Service 
at Base Station 
2700 Elevation 




MOUNT WASHINGTON 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
. : T«L (603) 848-5404 
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ten of largest mutual funds located in Boston 


Monday, February 24, 1975 


.. By JohaD«Moorbead - 
Bustneaa-flnanciaa writer at 
The Christian Science Monitor. . j 

' ' ' ; . 

Bo«toB : 

Boston money managers faTV about >- 
the different flavor of dotag bustaeas ' 
in New England. 

It Is quieter, they -say. itumora do 




barged atmosphere of Wall Street. 
People in the. BfasttxrTEiaiiclal com- 
munity often are described as ‘/con- 
templative, " they are-«m& to have- 
more time tb^ look at^the whole 
picture, to 6€^ M 56jectlve- , ' 

But do not assume this means that 
New England has Uttle . flnancial 
Clout.- Some $86 biDtan in assets is 
wielded by the galaxy .of .New En- 
gland-based money . muTwyman i 1 
firms, and that money reaches 'out to 
work aUover the globes 
No of fi c i al figures are available on 
just how much -money New England- 
ers do control, and ttiat $86 billion 
number ,1s a glve-or-take-$& billion 
affair, but solid totals sire available on 


; one segment of the fioand^ asnnni- . controls only 10 percent oar so of the 11 
nltytmutual funds. ‘ money Invested in them . 

•' t ' j ■ . _ r\:. V — —Banks are another strong force in 

>5tyieaas open-endersv the New England economic cammu- 

; And here Boston leads thepack in ntty. Boston hanks control some $12 

'■ (^n-endmutualfhnds. MBHoninaaseto:;* 

-- 'Thik^s, the mutual fund capital of Some movement away from foreign 
the nation,” says James Dowd, presi- investment by New England banks is 
dent pf fhe Boston Stock Exchange, seen by James M. Howell, vice- 
‘^e ldeaofnintualfundflwasbornln president of the First National Bank 
- . Boston,. 1 when the Massachusetts Xn- of Bostorr, wUch many say is the most 

vestors Trnst was established jtn 19ZL Influential erf theBoston banks. ' 

• "Tep/Bf tite larged mutual funds In ; ‘llhere is some tendency for U.S. 

. .tiie. world- are here in the city,” he banks to move more financial activity ' 

adds. back home, as more European in- 

Figures from fihe U.S. Securities vestment comes to the U.S.," he says, 

and Exchange Commission .bear b 1 ” 1 . “I foresee a significant increase In 

out! 'Of the $48 billion invested ip open- foreign Investment along the Eastern 

end mutual funds nationwide on June seaboard after the end of the 1074-75 

80*. 1B74;-' *. total at .$12 btiUcm was recession. 

cmltroJled In Boston. . .“European investors very much 

Opehrend mutual funds are those want to came,’* he adds, “because 
which continue to grow as new capital $326. billion, one-third of all personal 
is Invested. Two other types of in- income in the U.S., la concentrated In 
vestment: funds, closed-end funds and the megalopolis between Washington 
institutional trusts, also are moot- and Boston. That Is equal to the total 
tored by the SEC. Itodotiar volume personal income at France and Ger- - 
in these funds is smaller, and Boston many combined.” 


NEW ENGLAND — FUANCE 

ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


‘The ideaerf mutual f unds w a s bem in 
. Boston*, when the MnaMriinMiH g in- 
vestor, Trust was established .in W2L 

■ v "Tep itf the largest mutual funds In 
; the world- are here in the city," he 

aidjds:-. "- 

'Figures from the U.S. Securities 
and. Bhechange Oammisslon .bear b^™ 
out 'Of the $48 billion invested in open- 
end mutual funds nationwide an June 
80* . mV *, total of . $12 billion was 

■ ^yyfl^roHe d Tti 

Open-end mutual funds are those 
which continue to grow as new capital 
is invested. Two other types of in- 
vestment: funds, closed-end funds and 
institutional trusts, also are moni- 
tored by the SEC. Thu dcUiar volume 
in these funds is smaller, and Boston 


N.E. assets: maturity, inventiveness 


ByArthDcLBBiTettJr. 

Special to. 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Boston 

Compact and wen-defined, the 
Northeastern corner of the United 
States, known as New England — six 
states, 12 million people — generally 
reserves its hoopla, fireworks, and 
pageantry for special occasions: the 
Fourth of July, for one. The upcoming 
bicentennial observance, for another. . 
. Otherwise the region tends to stick 
very much to the business at hand, the 
business ahead. It is a commitment 
traceable to instinct, inclination, skill, 
and necessity. - 

Conservative ? Perhaps. 

Mature, too. 

“Maturity” may not yet appear as a 
regular, quantifiable, entry in any- 
one’s asset analysis. In some circles it 
may well be regarded as a liability. 

The severe strains of national and 
international business cycle devel- 
opments — currently marked by an 
extraordinary combination of in- 
flation and recession — are unde- 
niably challenging, however. The 
‘ 'maturity” that characterizes the 
New England region has developed 
during two centuries of taking on just 
such challenges . . . for itself and. 


through mobile, exportable - re- 
sources, the rest of the nation and the 
' world as a whole . 

The effort, inevitably, ham been and 
r - remains a testing one. 

Qu antifia ble or not, thA s easoning - 
New England represents' an asset of 
considerable value . — savored and 
tapped by those who. know it at 
firsthand, be it spring, suifrmer, fall, 
or winter on the p-aiwutor or the 
business cycle . 

In an era of raised and rising 
consciousness on the global energy 
front. New England’s mineral re- 
sources are clearly miniscule or, 
timber aside, unfathomed off its 
shoreline. The area has learned to live 
with this circumstance — an export- 
able lesson In Itself and a distinct part 
of the maturation process. 

- Beyond “maturity” and the judg- 
ment and resourcefulness that go with 
It, New England’s tangible, function- 
ing assets: include the kind with $- 
signs in front of them. 

Financial resources in the region’s . 
seasoned, but low-profile, banks, in- 
surance companies, and 1 other finan- 
cial institutions are conservatively 
estimated to total $80 billion . Respon- 
sible deployment erf these solid finan- 
cial assets — whether locally, nation- 
ally/ or IMemationaily — Is a year- ' 


round undertaking in quiet offices in 
Boston, Hartford, Providence, or 
Casco, Maine ; yes. Casco, Maine. 

Over the years “recycled” New 
England-housed dollars have given 
rise, literally , to: the pioneering 
Route 128 electronics -and advanced' 
technology galaxy just outside Bos- 
ton; post-Nautilus submarine build- 
ing in Groton, Conn. 

The area's abundant dollar re- 
sources and in-house ffrnftnMnl acu- 
men are reinforced by, among other 
things, world renowned education, 
medical, health-care institutions. 

. Their faculties, students, and gradu- 
ates hail from,, and often return to, 
Cornish Flat, N.H.; Santa Fe, NJrf.; 
London; Beirut, Lebanon; Toyko; or 
Singapore. Their quiet and continuing 
1 basic research and development work 
— privately and publicly supported 
-fills uncounted volumes on library 
or laboratory shelves: It also has 
helped fill factories, at home and 
abroad, with' men and women using 
new skills tq produce myriad new 
products or provide services more 
effectively. 

Mr. Barrett is director of eco - ' - 
nomic development for the New 
England Council, a group main- - 
tained by New England business 
and industry. ' 


, v He maintains that these overseas 
investors, “want to nestle under the 
wing of mpp (Massachusetts Institute- 
of Technology) an the. one. hand and 
the Boston financial community on 
the other ,-”' 

• Insurance companies and - in- 
vestment adviflers make up the rest of 
the New England money manage- 
ment picture. A Boston Globe survey 
two years ago computed their assets 
at $17 billion tor insurance companies 
and $23 billion for Investment man- 
agers. This total is significantly 
higher today. 

The Boston investment advisers 
gathered together under that general 
heading are a disparate group. They 
range from the stockholder who han- 
dles securities purchases for large 
numbers of clients to the patrician 
lawyer who conducts all the business 
affairs of a wealthy family quietly 
•and out of the view of the general 
public. 

- Boston is not the financial head- 
quarters of the nation. New York has 
that honor. ~ 

But it plenty of weight to throw 
around, which it does with the grace- 
ful movements of the dancer rather 
than the brute force of the fullback. 



By Barth J. Fal ken berg, staff photographer 

Financial office buildings dominate Boston skyline 


TIFFANY WANTED TO BUY 



There are harassed travelers who 
refuse to endure the noise and 
chaos of conventioneering. 

The Ritz is for them. 


SEEK NEW ENGLAND 


Seek Economic advantages in this area. 

Seek financial capital from its many enterprising banks. 

Seek business opportunities and-a wider market within these 
six states. *• 

Seek educational facilities on the highest level in its colleges 
and universities. 

Seek an exceptional vacation in its mountains, on its lakes or 
sea coast. 

Seek historic places and nostalgia of our country's beginning. 

Seek whatever you may desire, “But seek ye first the kingdom of 
God, and his righteousness; and aii these things shall he 
added unto you. ” Matt. 6:33. 

We sell many translations of the Christian Bible . 
to help you search and guide the way. 

MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 

— * 1 Brumfield Street Boston, Massachusetts 02108 — 


CjCCIf OUT MONITOR 
ADVERTISERS 


Selection of Tiffany Vases 


BOSTON'S ONLY ANTIQUE SHOP EXCLUSIVELY DEVOTED 
TO THE BUYING AND SELLING OF OLD TIFFANY GLASS 
AND TIFFANY LAMPS. TIFFANY WANTED TO BUY AT ALL 
TIMES. APPRAISALS. WILL TRAVEL ANYWHERE IN USJL 

LAMPS: FROM $1,000. TO $1 0,000. 

VASES: FROM $100. TO $3,500. 


^ JONAXHAN JOSEPH 

46 Chada Sc. (Beacon Hill), Boston, MA 02114 
f Telephone (617) 267-8877 

MEMBER: APPRAISERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Th e 

Ritz-Carlton 
Boston* ^ 


3KXD'0CD'CS>-C 


Preferred 1 


800-558-9896 



BOSTON 
BOUND ? 


Bailey’s Chocolates 
for Easter? 

One Pound $4.45 
including mailing 




(617) 426-4560 

26 Temple Place, Boston, MA 02111 

Boston ■ Cambridge * Chestnut Hill • WcUolejr 

Ftr mod orden miyuAert im US. 
blease nautst oar brochure 


1200 

BEACONSTREET 

MOTOR HOTEL 


In tha Hub trf Boston .. . 
24-Hour OofM Shop and 
Unlqua Rustic Lounger . 


Phone 817/232-7979 


Spend a weekend 
with me, . 
and we’ll roost 
a leg of venison, etc/ 
Send for ray free brochure 
Buddy Adler, Innkeeper ' 


” We guarantee to double your 

money in le» than nine years. 

No matter what the market does. 

No matter what the President does. 
No matter what the economy does.” 


Our new 6- to 10-year term deposit certificates at 7%% 

■ have a guaranteed annualized return of 8.17%. Ask * 
about them at any of our offices, call Mr. Maytum f 


A 


A 

I enclose 


r (minimum $1,000) 

to open a 7%% Term 


Deposit Certificate, 
Maturity date 

to 10 years) 


Engineers/Planners 

■ Masterplanning ■ industrial Parte ■ Commercial. Office and 
Industrial Buildings ■ Manufacturing Facilities ■ Process Piping 
■Machinery Layout "Environmental Analyses ■ Waterworks 

■ Mechanical end Electrical Engineering ■ Waterfront Projects 
« Sewage and IrxiustrialYfestes ■ Dams, Flood Control 

■ Highways. Bridges. Airports - Schools, Housing Projects 
- studies, Reports, Designs, Plans & Specs 

■ Providence. FU. - Waltham, Mass. 

• Wethersfield, Ct. ■ Nashua. NJ-L 



at 423-9600, or send the coupon below for AS 

filmier ii^ deposits are / 

insured in fulL / P***-** 


Yankee 

Winter Weekend® 
at the Publick House 

On the Common - Storbrfdge, Maw. 

: (617) 347-3313 


ADS ma * te y° Br 
■■■ shopping easier 


Federal regulations allow withdrawal before xpaturity provided the 
rate cifiotwestis reduced to theregular savings aeaH^zatoback 
tothedate of issueand that threenxmths’ interest isforfeatedat ^ 
tiie regular savings account rates. . - 


A 


/ 


f Name_ 
■ Soc.Sec.#. 

Address. 

City 


.State. 


mi 


1 . - Institution for Savings csm 

John S. Howe, President, 80 Winter Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02105 • 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Indonesia turns 
to TV teaching 


By Cynthia Parsons 

i Education editor of The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

; Indonesia is about to unite Its Islands by means of a 
satellite that will allow even the remotest jungle villages 
to receive television. Many receivers will have 12- 
channel capacity. 

• There is no telephone system connecting- Indonesia’s 
islands, but TV programs will be common fare. There 
are no nationally distributed newspapers, but TV will 
reach every village. Hundreds of thousands of In- 
donesians who are illiterate will be able to leam in their 
own language. Instruction will come via satellite to those 
who have never traveled more than five miles from 
where they were bom 

But what will be programmed into the television? What 
curriculum will be taught? What programs will be 
broadcast? How will this enormous potential be used? 
Indonesia's opportunity raises questions being asked 
worldwide. 

- According to Shlgenarl Futagami, educational tele- 
vision specialist at the World Bank, no nation has a truly 
outstanding system tor using television to teach. He 
potes that television been available for more than 25 
years and still no nation has begun to use its full 
potential. 

Japan leads 

Saying he hoped he would not sound chauvinistic, he 
explained that Japan has been able to develop some very 
good TV programs both In mathematics and in the 
sciences. 

■ As Mr. Futagaml noted, the problems in using good 
programs are old and tired and have been around as long 
as television hardware has. The major opponents to 
direct instruction by tele vis km are teachers — those 
entrusted with the job of educating. They are the ones, 
Mr. Futagaml explains, who have been the major cause 
of the lack of creative educational TV software. 

But, he says, so many Japanese teachers have 
difficulty with the new math, and so many teachers know 
they cannot keep up with new discoveries in science, that 
they are more willing for courses to be taught via 
television in these fields than any other. Thus, these are 
the most highly developed educational TV fields in 
Japan. 

For all ages 

; TV Instruction In both mathematics and science is 
adapted for all ages. It Includes general Information for 
adults with no formal schooling; simple teaching for 



-very young children; advanced techniques and informa- 
tion for graduate students. * ; 

Japanese educators, Mr. Futagaml says, believe very 
strongly in results from paper and pencil tests. They 
have found, much to their surprise, that the television 
Instruction, even though relying heavily on visual and 
oral imagery, baa helped with paper and petacll tests. He 
cited this as a major reason Japanese educators support 
some TV instruction at every level of schooling. 

Mr. Futagaml sees the problem in such developing 
countries as TniTonaala as being different from TV 
Instruction in the United States or Japan. In leas 
developed areas, the teachers themselves are . only 
marginally literate, and are very far behind in their 
knowledge. 

Curriculum experts agree 

For example, most primary school, teachers In 
Indonesia have never been to college ; they have only the 
equivalent of a hlgh-school education. Apd^they have 
never, in the area of science for example, done an 
experiment with even the simplest equipment. If 
Indonesian children are to learn what air is; what air 
pressure does, and how air can be used as a force, they 
will have to leam It from TV. 

Most curriculum experts agree that an enormous 
amount of what now is taught in schools, either through 
textbooks or lectures, could much more quickly and 
effectively be taught via television. 

I asked Mr. Futagaml: “Is It possible that the 
underdeveloped wnrtnnB win show mere advanced coun- 
tries how to write good programs for educational TV?" 
How do you describe a twinkling eye, a shrugging of 
shoulders, a spreading of the hands? 




MUSIC CAMP 
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The Neva York State Music Camp 

Sea4on 

ml™ge K 9m» ZV - JvpHt ms 

BANDS, ORCHESTRA, CHOIRS 
CLASSES FOR CREDIT 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION ALL INSTRUMENTS 
INCLUDING PIPE ORGAN, VOICE, PIANO, GUITAR 
$100 per week . . . $575 &-weeks 
For picture bulletin and information write to: 

Dr. F. F. Swift, Camp Director 
Hartwick College, Oneonta, New York 13820 


BOYS' and GIRLS' CAMPS 

DMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiliinuniiiHiuHnuuuiHHiiiimiiiiininniui 


THE CEDARS CAMPS 

LEBANON, MISSOURI 
FOR CHRISTIAN SCIENCE YOUTH 



A quality program In wateraports. 
English riding, wfldemesa trips, mu- 
sic and art, environmental aware- 
ness, leadership training. Post sea- 
son family camp. ACA Accredited. 

Write Joe and Dettxe Alford, 

UractM, Ciyrtrt lAe Cane 


Tel. (717) 584-2698 




A.C.A. Accredited 
Swimming, Riding, Nature 
Sports, Float Trips, Archery 
Cookouts, Crafts, Boating 

Excellent Staff 
Short- or Long-Term Sessions 

Free Booklet Mb. Ruth Huff, Dir. 
11S Hmbererest Rd. 

SL Lows MO 63122 
(314) 821-6622 or (417) 532-6699 


GIRLS' CAMPS 

luiiimuiuiiHiiimnmnuiiiiiNiiiniuuniR 


CHIPPEWA TRAIL CAMP 

for Girls 6-17 

A treasured experience (or 
your daughter In on atmo- 
sphere of warmth, fun and un- 
derstanding. High quality lead- 
ership and safety In all activi- 
ties. AlHnduolve tuition, 

■ Sailing • Swimming • Canoeing 

• Horses - all the fundamentals 
Special programs for experienced 
riders. Daily riding. 

• Tennis - beginning & advanced 

• Archery ■ Gotf • Gymnastics 
- Creative Arts £ Crafts 

Brochure: 

Rt 1, Chippewa 
TraH Road, 

Rapid City, 


Ji» KlTiilu 




STUDY ABROAD 
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CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, CHICO 

TRAVEL-STUDY 1975 


ENGLAND: AFRICA: 

July 15-August 4 June 25-Angust I 

London £ vicinity. $473 • Kenya from June 29-August 1; six 

EUROPE: . unite in African Studies;. 

June 25-August 1 $1278. from London 

• Regensburg, Germany -$633 

• Dublin & Kilkenny, Ireland - $628 FAR EAST: 

■ Mr- «53 . j une 25-July 29 

• de COTpflStela ' - Japan, Korea. Taiwan. Hong Kong; 

r W nf 1 ■ « 7 o , 6 units in Asian Studies. Includes 

•Gr^WBta-J678 . htWs .,i r ta, te rf eKl 

‘ * b "" 1 - m breakfast, smut lunches 

E units mdusive ,nd dinnefs, J1885 

CRUISE: 

June 27-Juiy 12 ernmy 

• Mediterranean aboard the new arexice: 

Golden Odyssey (Greek Registered). ' ■ h '"B E-Jo* 25 

Ry LA to Athens; cruise 14 days to Guanajuato, Mexico; :6 units of 
Piraeus, HerakJpon, Alexandria, Beirut, credit in Spanish, culture, Mexico 
Famagusta, Haifa, Rhodes,. etc. 3 • Today, etc; Travel to center not 
unite m religions and cultures included. $410 complete; Optional 

' of Mediterranean; $1094 complete . ' tours to Mexico Qty.'i Morafia. $507 

A/I travel, room A board arrangements: 

The University Foundation, CSUC 

WRITE: International Programs 
California State University, Chico . 

Chico, CA 95926 - 

Charter eight available from West Coast 


Charters 


to Europe 


New York 
Chicago 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


London 
Paris 
Dublin 
' Amsterdam 
Madrid 


• Low-cost sum nwrfHghta «No sligKimty raquiranwnts . 
Ad now! Renmrilont am required 66 daysbi advance. I 
Fbr details, contact: CIEE, TTt UAL Plaza, Dept C1,j 
New York, New York 10017. Tel. (213) 801-0310. 


COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 


THIS SUMMER MAKE IT 

STUDYCAHON 

NORTH ADAMS 
STATE COLLEGE 

featuring 

3 sessions (June 2-August 26) 

tteirsa is Bestaess Mnunstraten 
Uteaf Arte, Teacher Education 
Workshops 

Qw qgapm turning it atmUwUm 

Contact 

Dean, Sumner Session 
North Adams State College 
North Adam, MA 01247 
Tel: (413) 664-4511, exL 237 


Good knots 
tied to good 
camping 

Written far 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Many a camper ha* spent many an 
hour trying to discipline awkward 
fingers to tie the proper knots for the 
appropriate task. A Girl Scout caxnp 
In the Adirondacks once required that 
each two-week camper leamnot oa 
to tie knots but to lash sticks together 
before the first camp meal could be 
eaten. 

Campers would arrive, on Sunday 
and find that the previous two-week- 
ers would have completely taken 
apart the stands to hold wash basins, 
toothbrush holders, clotheslines, and 
even collapsed the smaller tents. 

At first some of the older Incoming 
campers' thought this a mean trick. 
That was before they did their own 
laghfng and knot tying. Then they 
stood back, surveyed the neatly ar- 
ranged camp area, and experienced 
that pride of "we made this ourselves 
for ourselves.” 

Wilderness or campcraft bmuh be- 
gan to fade from many organised 
summer camps, and were replaced 
with highly structured athletic activi- 
ties. Now, there is a swing back to 
campcraft Skills. More and more 
camps. In order to get counselors 
interested In coming back year after 
year, find that they must offer a 
rugged and pioneer 4£ke program. 

The renewed Interest in the environ- 
ment, in ecology, In "doing your own 
thing,” has brought back to camping 
what has been a part of its traditional 
lure. That wonderful learning to cope 
with simple materials In a potentially 
hostile but really friendly world. 
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By a staff photographer 


Left over right . . . right over left . . . 


Certainly those youngsters who do 
rock climbing with ropes want to be 
sure that their companions don't just 
know the theory of knot tying, but are 
skillful without a shadow of a doubt. 

The young chap (above) looks to 


be at the beginning stages. With 
plenty of extra twine, we can be sure 
before the supper gong rings, hell 
have those two poles lashed togethei 
and consider the square knot a 
“cinch." 


EDUCATION GUIDE 


AUSTRALIA 

The University 
of Adelaide . 

Mn noBcftfeai far ffaa Mtofar MfaflMaHli. 

Am due fi* far AipBi itinig li iigAiMiiii 
kadnb ribr mh put 

READER mUBRART STUDIES 

.- (4/14/75). 
LECTURER IN ANTHROPOLOGY 
(fotalni AbonpnaJ COnuondfeJ (3/7/75). 

LECTURER IN ANTHROPOLOGY 

(South or South-East Asia) (3/7/75). 
TUTORS (2) m ANTHROPOLOGY 

(3/7/75). 

LECTURER IN CLASSICS 

(3/7/75). 

SALARY SCALES; Radar SA 13.500 Lretarer 
SA11^SO-HO(7]15.1DO, with uperamuirtiofl 
pmriHHi. Tutor JA7,450-550(l)-350{5) -9.500, 
■itt m sapavnmtaa prod bhl A txtonh ip 
wffl normally bo mend annually tor op to 
lira yaara; and for no more than fire yore. 
FURTHER PARTICULARS abort aacii port and 
the condilionj o4 appointment and any otter 
Maturation sought will be applied os request 
to Ora Registrar of the University. 
APPLICATIONS, in duplicate and ghnag the In- 
formation listed in the Statement thrt arid be 
supplied, should be sant to the Registrar, Tin 
UnwisitT ot Adelaide. G.PD. Box 498, Adt- 
Jeiifc. South Australia 500L 


in,::. 


Are you seeking a Heaflng and 
Educational atmosphere for your 
son or daughter? We provide — at 
this RESIDENTIAL FACILITY - a 
complete and structured program 
for those presently considered de- 
vetapmentaBy disabled of all ages. • 
. . . Programs to. meet the present 
needs of ambulatory as weH as 
rwrwimbulatofy/multl-haiKlkiappe^ 
are Included. 

-Our services and programs , are 
accredited by the Dept of Care of 
The Mother Church, The First 
Church of Christ Scientist, Boston, 
Mass. The State of California hasr 
designated us as a Resident 
School. 

Write TQDA Y tor a brochure 

11455 CLAYTON ROAD 
SAN JOSE, CA 95127 
(408) 2SS-5835 


CO-EDUCATIONAL - DAY 
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What is Berkeley Hall doing 
for the sons and daughters 
of GhristiorvSdent ists? 

Providing the finest preparatory 
school environment during the 
most important years in your 
child's life. 

3-Year Nursety through 9th grade for children of oil races 
who attend the Christian Science Sunday 5chooI 

BERKELEY HALL SCHOOL 

300 NO. SWALL DRIVE • BEVERLY HILLS, CA 90211 • 275-0197 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 

OTmnmiMnwiiOTuuiiminunwiimmnrminnininmOTninunMuiuiTMnMiniin 


-- in a Vermont farm setting 

Woodstock z™ 

Country School 


I10NEER OF THE WOODSTOCK 
PUR OF YEAR-ROUND 0N- 
UMFBS * OfF-CAMPUS TERMS 


Hi* Woocbtock Country School is a progressive, coeducational boarding school of 
about 100 students. Founded in. 1945 and located on a 300-acre farm, the school 
offers a full elective academic curriculum with special strengths m the humanities, 

. arts, music, drama, the environmental and natural sciences, as wed as opportunities 
for Independent study. 

OPENING FOFi SPRING TERM -MARCH 30- GRADES 9-12 
Mtftfond openings for terms beginning July 1 & Sept 21 
OtabKl RartERT C. WILLIAMS, Director of MmlMloHt, Bax C 
WrodstocA Country School. So. .WcmMock, VT«fiB71.T*L; (S02) 457-M70- j 



PHOTOGRAPHY 
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GLEN FISHBACK 

SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


choosing 


watch the ads 
on the Monday 
Education page of 
The Christian 
Science' Monitor 


Free-Lance Training 

(916) 455-7328 

3307 BROADWAY SACRAMENTO, CA 95317 


STUDY ABROAD - ITALY 

MHMHimmiHinmOTMWiTOMaimmMiiuitiiHgitiiiiiwnaHiiaiiMiiHtininfiuiinm 


John Cabot International College 

. (Affifirad te Hiram Cobapfi. Hiram. Otto; 

A Liberal Arts College 
, Offering Courses In Humanities 
Social Sciences, Physical Sciences 
ALL COURSES FULL Y ACCREDITED ' 
Experienced Engtisb-speakJng International 
faculty, on-stte lectures; integrated study and 
travel. Extra durrlcular activities.^ 

FRESHMANSOPHOMORE PROGRAM 

For. particulars and. catalogue write J.Q.LC. - 
Viale Pote 12, Rome. Italy 
. . Tel: (06)355-241. 
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Daycroft 

Sdxxd 

■ For Onvtum Stieutim 
Coc^iacteart — Day sirt Bonrtiiw 

=• Noway — Gt .12 

Rode R*%e. Gwatwidh, CT Ottsia 
'p03);«J>-7730 


WHEN YOU 
SELECT A SCHOOL 

. V r - Let the Monday Hduca- 
tion Page of Thc Chuisuan 
Scientt : Monitor be ybnr 
goidt ChOose from one of- die 
many- oorsnnding schools', ad- 
vertised on - These pages; . tbm 
let tfadnf'lteow you saw dknr 
ad verdsctncot in the Monitor. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 

unnniBUMnmnnilUHHiiniHW”— ■ 


Tennessee 
Military Indflute 

• "Life Preparatory” 

• Grades 7-12 & P. Grad 

• Special testing defines 
aptitede and abffity 

• Academic exceflence 

• M sports 

• Army Jr. ROTC 

• Coed 

Contact 

Grover Graves, Jr. 

President, TMI 

BOX 124C 

. S— a fc wter , TN 37874 
Ph. (SIN) 337-6633 (collect) 


WEAVING APTS 

mmiroiBi** 



The Lilly BA 
Handweaving School 

Come and weave at Lilly 
Bohlih's hnternationally 
known weaving school. 
Workshops are offered the 
year round; aspects of 
weaving are explored, as 
well -as spinning, design. 
For, more Information, wnte 
to: : 

Weavos’LoR 

1021 Government St 
Victoria, B.C., Canada 

(604) 386-6306 — 
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EDUCATION 



WUle graduates of these costly 
private schools go to colleges and 
universities across the United States. 


their own high schools. Instead, after 
completion of the early grades, the 
town provides each 


fer special scholarships to New En 
gland students who show great prom 
ise, hut whose local public schools are 




THE EDUCATORS OF NEW ENGLAND 


a camp 
that cares. 


Ofal the summer camps In 
NewEnghnd, anty223 are 
accredited Prtvuie Independent 


it nfW helpful directory of 
tocOUcsandakncof- 
canps, send S3.00 Ecr. 


- New England Camping Assoc ' 
. 29 Commonwealth Awe. 
Boson. MA 021 16 
i-a&tt.- -Telephone: 617-536-0225 




Advertisers appreciate YOU 
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TILTON SCHOOL 

OFFERS YOU 

COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSES 

small classes— faculty/ student ratio 1:9— humanities 
math— science— advanced placement— art— music— 1 water pollution 

INTER-COLLEGE YEAR 

group dynamics transition from school to college— cooperative residential program 

PLUS/5 PROGRAM 

challenge and involvement in creative arts— team sports— wilderness survival 
community service— leadership potential 

SKI RACING 

eastern-sanctioned and interscholastic alpine contests 
recreational nordic skiing opportunities for all 

for Information on Admission and Financial Aid write or call 

v JAMES E. POSSEE, Director of Admissions 
Tilton School, Tilton, NH 03276 — Tel. (603) 286-4342 
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COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 
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BOYS' and GIRLS' CAMPS 
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mwiJwm 

CAMP CAMP 

NEWFOUND for girls OWATONNA for boys 


Long Lake, Harrison, ME 04040 


June 29-August 17 

Two separate but adjoining camps for young Christian Scien- 
tists. Where growth and fon are the way of life. A great water- 
front for swimming, canoeing, sailing, waterskiing — all of New 
England for tripping. Full sports program — 6 tennis courts, 
archery, bicycling, team sports. Dramatics, crafts, ecology. 
Dedicated staff. Write for brochure: 


i for brochure: 


Mre. John Boater, R.D. 2 
MWdtabivy, Vermont 05753 
Phone (802) 482-2022 

Ask about slide show In your area 
Family Camping — August 18-31 


ran 
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SNIPATUIT 

Rochester, Mass. 
44fh Season 

Boys and Girls 
4-10 

Near Cape Cod 


4 



Country living and learning in a warm, artistic, homelike 
atmosphere. Coeducational. We offer a strong college pre- 
paratory program balanced with arts and crafts, practical 
outdoor work, and recreation. Openings for boarders, 
grades 9-11; day students, 7-11. 

Call or write Mrs. Beulah Emmet, {603) 854-2391. 

HIGH MOWING SCHOOL, Wilton. N. H. 03086 


GIRLS' CAMPS 


SEA SEMESTER 

16 burs of college credit; 6 programs each year. 

Credits transferable from Boston University. 

Next Course Begins Apri 21. 

STUDY ASHORE 

Six weeks at the Marine Bkriogial Laboratory in Woods Hole, Mass. 

• Introduction to Marine Science (oceanography, marine biology). 

• Introduction to Nautical Science (navigation, seamanship, 
marine engineering). 

• Man and the Sea (maritime history, literature and affairs). 

WORK AT SEA 

Seven weds aboard R/V WESTWARD, a 200 ton deep sea oceanographic 
research vessel 

• As an apprentice seaman. • As a research assistant 

BECAUSE 

The sea coveis most of the earth, divides and unites must of its nations. 

May someday feed most of ite people. 

Shouldn't you know something about it? 

Devote thirteen weeks of your co lege edecatiee to leamiig what only 
.the sea can tarefe. -I- ; - 

For Information Write: SEA* 

3 School St. (Room B) • Boston, MA 02108 • (617) 747-4246, 742-4566 

*Sn Education AnociitkM inc. 

i natroml, non-profit, tax-exempt, tnstce-directeif, e ducal total organization. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL - DAY 
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Ik. k Mol CUwit Both. Mndm 
- UttSfeara Bnd 

BUb, UH B3ZJ3 
^■tetepL 1S03)S»2S» 


\ JuneSrittaB. 1ft- Special mini tamp tog. IMP. 


’ 'J..^Wide range of usual activities. 

• : fLj* Also riding - trips - care of 

tfpets. Specials at each age level 

• Lt \, for individuals and groups. Ma- 

• t ^vture staff. Seven weeks’ season, 
.t* ACA accredited. Write: 
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MARGARET D. HALL 

Camp Snipatult 
Rochester, MA 02770 
.. (617)763-5374 


Z .^golden arrow 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

ketndUmd Co-ad 8-14 

F-“^ A personal, non-competitive 
.. . In a rustic setting where 


y*B creative program Joins nature 
■•T study and hiking with art pho- 
-■ Drama, ensembles and 

ceramics. - 

^ | Sparkling spring-fed lake tor 
k ' ^swimming, canoeing and saii- 
* Farm “'mala, garden and 

camp-outs In a real log cabin 
*7 the pond In the woods. 

, . - At camp we stress a simple 
lifestyle. No TV. motors, coke, 
^'rifles or movies. Lots of sing- 
^r'ng, games, dancing, work 
' , . : arojects and time for exploring 

.Tature. 

.‘4 Weeks 6425 8 Weeks $800 

■ THE CHARPENTHlRS 

Dw HU, Swss urn, NH 03751 - 


ADVENTURE 

A Challenging outdoor program 
for boyB & girls 1 2 - 1 7 Wilderness 
hiking Scamping expedilions Into 
the mountains of Vt.. NH. or NY. 
Hiking, rock climbing, cam pc rati, 
woods lore. 'leave no trace" camp- 
ing. 1 to 4 ataff/camper ratio. 
Choose from one or more 2-week 
sessions. June 29-Auguat 31. 
Brochure: Klllhigton Adventure, 
KUlington. Vt. 05751. IB02) 422- 
3333. Member Vt Campins Assoc. 

BEECH CUFF 

OCEANOGRAPHIC ADVENTURE 

ML Desert Island, Maine 

(co-ed Ages 12-17) 
EXPLORE A marine wonder- 
land on The “most beautiful Is- 
land in America” 

RESEARCH PROJECTS: Zone 
transects, tide and current 
studies, tidal pool collecting, 
plankton tows — Learn by 
doing. 

EXPEDITIONS: Ocean cruises 
to nearby islands, Survival 
training, canoe trips. 
RECREATION: Sailing, Tennis, 
Swimming, Mountain climbing. 
Member ACA 

Tnthm: $5&4 wksj $695.-5 wfe. ' 

Writs: C. A. Pulls 
Box 538-1046 Old Mariboro Rd. 
Concord, MA 01742 
QSl 7)3664095 


LES CHALETS 

FRANCAIS^ 

38TH SEASON \ J\ ^ 
Where French is 
Deer Isle, Coastal Maine 
A happy, productive sum- 
mer for girls 5-18; out- 
standing staff, excellent fa- 
cilities. Elective program 
with opportunity to special- 
ize in FRENCH, ballet, dra- 
ma, music, art, riding, ten- 
nis, gymnastics, campcraft, 
swimming, sailing on beau- 
tiful Penobscot Bay. C'est 
magnifique! Pre- 
camp horsemanship clinic 

Mrs. Hdma M. Bosh 
391 Nassau SL 
Princeton, N J. 08540 


PLUMHELD 

OH LAKE WINMPeSAUKEE, NJL 

For girts 


THE 

KINGSLEY 

SCHOOL 


Back Bay's school 
for children with 
learning disabilities. 

Intensive remedial help 
and small-class program 
for grades 
one through eight 


30 FAIRFIELD STREET 
BOSTON, MA 02126 


SINCE 1888 

THE 

PARK 

SCHOOL 

NURSERY -GRADE 9 
COEDUCATIONAL 
NON-SECTARIAN 

Robert S. Hurl but Jr. 
Headmaster 

171 Goddard Avenue 
Brookline, Massachusetts 
02146 


V 
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Riding (daily), 
tennis, swimming, 
sailing, water skiing, 
canoeing and 
overnight canoe trips, 
pioneer camping and 
mountain climbing, 
arts and crafts, 
team sports, 
music and dramatics.- 

CONTACT; 

JEAN HILTON 
PLUIffiEU} SCHOOL 
NOROTON, CT0682G 


COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 
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P ENMC0TT JUNIOR COLLEGE I 


KK and JLS. Degrees la Liberal and Professional Arts 

A qwiihr junior cottogw lor wornon nur Boston. Mass., In tha hMmlciL cultural, and adu- 
caflonai cantar of New England. Entflcott ha* a beautiful 120 acre ocean-aide campus 
with 12 roakiann halte and Uvea beaches. 

MhraaciwdRed. _ . abend Art* 


ask your 
Counselor about 
Northeastern University 
in Boston 

When thinking about college, keep your 
sights high. Let your guidance counselor 
tell you about NORTHEASTERN ... a 
lull University in beautiful youngtown 
Boston. Choose from 9 different colleges 
including Business Administration, Lib- 
eral Arts, Nursing, Education, Pharmacy 
and Allied Health, Engineering. 

An outstanding faculty maintains high 
academic standards. And Northeastern 's 
famous Co-op Plan iets you earn while 
you learn by coordinating meaningful 
employment in your own interest areas. 

But at Northeastern your education ex- 
tends beyond the campus into exciting 
Boston with its authentic history, Out- 
standing culture and diversified recre- 
ation. 

Opportunity for Veterans 

If you've been discharged from 
the service and want to train for 
a career, or move up in your pres- 
ent job. Northeastern can help 
you reach your goal. Northeast- 
ern's co-op plan along with your 
G.l. Benefits provide financial 
assistance. And counseling and 
testing are free. 

It's too big a story to tell here, so send 
for a free brochure. 

^ Freshmen Director of Admissions 
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BOYS' and GIRLS' CAMPS I BOYS' CAMPS 
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home study? 

Sign up with an advertiser 
in The Christian Science Monitor 


FARM & WILDERNESS 
FOUNDATION 

Vermont Programs for Boys t Girts 

GIRLS 

DNS MEADOW, Ifia 12-11 U* to tlpte In 
small. doselHnit community. Many activities 
to dnElop seltorafitance. 

■DIM NOOK, Ugax 9-34- A Quakv-futoatf 
amp in an ahnorafaere of warmtb aad accep- 
tance. 

BOYS 

WASH UOUHDUN, tees 12-15. Uwflf to a 
rugged Mtoereas setting. Backpacking. Water 
activities. . 

AYDK CLOUD, ago 11-15. Life rtyte of w 
Amman button rtflag*. Live in tipis to se- 
ctaiW nUare« area. 

WRITE FOR Rfti DETAILS: 

Jack C. Hunter 

Fans t Mteenma Favatottoa 
HfttHttuVr 05056 


CUMBTHE 
APPALACHIAN TRAIL 

This summer, in the White 
Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire from a base camp 
with horseback riding, wa- 
ter skiing, tennis, camping, 
canoe trips, sports. 

DEER HILL 

CENTER HARBOR, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

A Camp hr 50 Beys 7-14 Yn. 

5790 6 wfc*. Season — Tad 
Hilton, Laurel Hollow Read, 
Syo***, ny 11791 

Tel (518) 682-7047 


Dadpilntaffer Data Cowries RaerarilMi (Laatfarehlp) 

Wutonin aamMiOrainn HririBng: Dtoptoy, M a wh a n di i l i te. PWaonnri 

ESnamindCMaCm ©Eosututat EnKsuth*. Forrign. LwaL 

"-HI nuiw a ml Hwpmwl. TniuTtm IMadteiaf, Wdleal AwHtmrt. TbchwfciJ. 

Pro-prof ess tonal mriore In RocroationaL Social Service, and Teaching areas. 
Four weeks off campus working experience, In addition 
to the regular academic year, in major career field. 

Write or call: Director of Admissions, Endfcott Junior College 
Beverly, MA 01915 (617) 927-0585 

BOYS' CAMPS 
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COLLEGE 

A Maine Tradition Since 183 J 

pillQ V/V/ ASSOOATE/BACHHLOR'S 

yMIflr ■ XmT DEGREES 

CAK1P A il/MlI • 'Westbrook College announces 
OHIlOMIVIUll two new programs: 

. aiTTsroen, vhwont ostss Law Secretary Program 

“Tbm Com p mHh Pm Ptum r Spktr 

Recreation Leadership 
FOR BOVS 7-1S . . . , r 

— with the opcoo of a coaoeotra- 

Fun on a hilltop farm; swim- ooq in Tberapeittk Rnoetdoo 

mlng in spring fed Bun- Pond, „ . . 

flsNng, canoeing, water skting, For information: 
riding, baseball, shop, weaving, Dr. Myron B. Hager 

fanning, woodcraft, photogra- Director of Admissions 

SL, W ffi. CaSS, *S?tS ^^R^KCOIJLEGE 
places, Portland, ME 04103 

ROfMO PT TeI - ( 2 *>7) 797-7261, Ext 27 
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Northeastern - 
University 

360 Huntington Avenue 7 
Boston, Massachusetts 02115 


flWVERStf 1 
Please send full information to: 

Name 

Address 


I 


CAMP \Cy 
SANGAMON 

. am gown, vesmowtostw 

“Tbm Camp ■Oft On Pioneer Spur 
FOR BOVS 7-1S 

Fun on a hilltop farm; swim- 
ming in spring fed Burr Pond, 
fishing, canoeing, water tiding, 
riding, baseball, shop, weaving, . 
faming, woodcraft photogra- 
phy, tips in the fascinating 
Green Mt. Cabins with fire- 
places. 

BOOKLET 

Lauretta M, South, Director 

Stater Cuv Cox ft&Hnt 


career? 

Prtpar* at a 
ManHw-advartbad acbool 


A PROPOSITION: 

—That practice is the testing ground and 
source of vitality for theory, not its 
antithesis 

—That there are many modes of inquiry of 
equal validity, including the Arts 

—That a flexible system of education is more 
rigorous than than the most rigid 

BENNINGTON COLLEGE: 

A WORKING EXPERIMENT. IT WORKS IF YOU DO 

BENNINGTON, VERMONT 05201 
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Variable 

interest 


By David T. Cook 

Business— financial correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


mortgages? 


Washington 

Some U.S. homeowners could find their monthly 
mortgage payments reduced under a proposal now' 
getting a critical congressional reception. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board (FHLBB) wants 
to permit the federally chartered savings and loans 
associations In the U.S. to write new mortgages whose 
Interest rate could be changed — up or down — as often 
as twice a year. 

In periods of falling interest rates, such as the current 
one. homeowners could find their mortgage interest 
costs reduced by up to % percent every six months. 


But because interest rates could be increased by a like 
percent in tight money periods. Congress is planning to 
give the variable rate mortgage (VRM) proposal a very 
hard look. , 

Action likely 

Several observers consider It likely that Congress will 
block the FHLBB’s plan to launch the variable rate 
' mortgage regulation by September of 1975. 

While a variable mortgage interest rate scheme has 
voter appeal in periods of declining Interest rates, 
interest charges "stand a chance of going up,” a Senate 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs Committee counsel 
notes. Senators on the Bankin g Com mittee are thus "a 
little leary" of allowing the FHLBB to put its new 
mortgage regulation into force, he adds. 


New Issues 


February 20, 19/5 


$ 125 , 000,000 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


uuuauflnnrayqe 


OFFERING SCALE 


Dated March 1 , 197 S 
(£ 5 , 000 . denominations) 


$ 4 , 250,000 

5.20% Lot A Bonds due March 1, 1976-1985 


Nem-callable prior to maturity 


5 Amnnnf 

Due Each 

Yield 

5 Each Year 

March I 

or Price 

1 $6,255,000 

1976 

3.60% 

I 6,250,000 

1977 

4.00 

| 635,000 

1978 

4.20 

1 6245,000 

1979 

4.40 

i 635,000 

1980 

4.60 

i 635,000 

1981 

4.80 

| 635,000 

1982 

5.00 

1 635,000 

1983 

5.10 

1 635,000 

1984 

5.20 

8 635,000 

1985 

525 

1 530,000 

1986 

535 

1 5,765,000 

1987 

5.45 

1 5,765,000 

1988 

535 

1 5,765,000 

1989 

5.65 

1 5,765,000 

1990 @100 

1 5,765,000 

1991 

5.80% 

| 5,760,000 

1992 

5.95 

I 5,760,000 

1993 

6.00 

I 5.760,000 

1994 

6.10 

| 5,760,000 

1995 

630 

I 510,000 

19 96 

630 

i 510,000 

1997 

635 

= 400,000 

1998-2000 

635 

i 400,000 

2001-2002 

630 

1 395,000 

2003-2005 

630 

1 50,000 

2006-2015' 

NJR. 

S 25,000 

2016-2018 

NJL. 

1 20,000 

2019-2025 

NJL. 

| (Accrued interest to be added) 


| Descriptive Circular on Request 

ummamma 


$ 108 , 050,000 

5.70% Lot B Bonds due March 1, 1976-1997 


$ 10 , 485,000 

5.70% Lot C Bonds due March 1, 1976-2005 


$ 2 , 215,000 

5.70% Lot D Bands due March 1, 1976-2025 


Interest Exempt From 
Present Federal and Massachusetts 
Income Taxes 


These Bonds, in the opinion of the Attorney General of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, will constitute general obligations of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts for the payment of which its full 
faith and credit will be pledged. 


The above Bonds are offered when, as and if issued and received by us, . 
and subject to prior sale and approval of legality by the Attorney 
General of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


The Chose Manhattan Bonk, NJL 
Nyth Eastman DUon & Co. Chemical Bank 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc 

MfflM* a# Back* It Co. Insorporatod 


Bear, Steams & Co. 

The Northern Trust Company She orson Hoyden Stone Inc. 
Mercantile Trust Company NJL 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Reynolds Securities Inc 

Weeded & Co. 


Wertheim ft Co„ Inc 


W.H. Morton ft Co. 

IDhr. at A w trie — Express Ca.I 

Homblower & Weeks-HemphiH, Noyes First Pennco Securities Inc t The Connecticut Bankand Trust Company 

l>csrpotxrtod llurlwnt 

Southeast First National Bank of Miami The First National Bank New England Merchants National Bank John Nuveen & Co. 

Of Mowphb locorporofod 

Shields Model Roland The Philadelphia National Bank First of Michigan Corporation R. W. Pressprich & Co. National Bank of North America Republic National Bank 

of Pa Hoc 

American Securities Corporation Barr Brothers & Co. fate 


Matthews & Wright, Inc 


Adams, Hokness ft HiD, Inc 


Adams, McEntee & Corfipany 


Bevill, Bresler & Schulman Langdon P. Cook & Co. Daft & Co., Inc Elkins, Stroud, Suplee & Co. Fahnestock & Co. First National State Bank Geo. B. Gibbons & Company 

lec e r p orufe U h wanwtfd of Haw Jeney Iwmponhd 

Howard, Weil, labouisse, Friedrichs La Salle National Bank Wm. E. Pollock & Co., Inc Schroder Trust Company SoGen-Swiss International Corporation 

Ikb rper qf ad 

Stem Brothers & Co. Thomson & McKinnon Auchindoss Kohfaneyer Iflc Trust Company of Georgia Amerittm National Bank and Trust Company 

■f CHmjb 

Doughs & Co. Munidpab, fate 


The Atkmtic National Bade of Jacksonville 


Brown Brothers H airman & Co. 


Commerce Bank of Kansas Gty, MA. 

Moore & Schley, Cameron & Co. National Bank of Tulsa Park, Ryan, Inc 
Underwood, Neuhaus & Co. 


First & Merchants Nationd Baik first Nationd Exchange Bank C. S. McKee ft Company 

nekwaad Boaaoke Incorporated 

Schaffer, Necker ft Co. Sterling, Grace Municipal Tripp ft Co., Inc 

SaaarHIw Corparnt l au 

United Missouri Bonk of Kansas Gty, NJL Weeks, Kavanaugh ft Company R. D. While ft Company ; Anderson ft Strudwidc 

bearparated lacwporatad 

Conners ft Co^ Inc F. B. Cooper ft Co., Inc Cullen Center Bmik ft Trust Fourth National Bank ft Trust Ca Felton, Reid & Staples, Inc 


Union Planters Nationd Bank 

of MiWiiMi 

Boenning ft Scattergood, tnc 


Gradison ft Company 

fae o rporafatl 

Tollner ft Bean, Inc UMK, fate 


The Il linois Com pany Morgan, Keegan ft Co., Inc The Robinson-lt u nyhre y Company, Inc Herbert J. Sims ft Co^, hie 

Itcorpofotfd 

Wheat, First Securities, Inc The Arizona Bank Becker ft Cownie, bic Charmer Newman Securities Company Cnrigie, Mason-Hagan, Inc •; W. Dobbs ft Co* Inc 


Equitable Securities Corporation 
Muflaney ft Associates, Inc 
Steme, Agee ft Leadi, Inc 


Ferris ft Company 

laeorparatad 

J. A. Overton ft Co. 


Farst Mid America Inc 

Rausdter Pierce Securities Corporation 


Homer, Barksdde ft Co. 


Stix ft Co. tnc 


A. Duncan Wiffians, Inc 


Folger Nokm Fleming Douglas 

; lu ce r p eroted 

Storting Nationd Bank ft Trust Company 

of Maw York 

A. W. Zodrar ft Co. 


Z u h ooi ; tmd Compmiy 


Bonkers Trust Company 

Harris Trust and Savings Bank 


The First National Bank of Chicago 

Kidder, Peabody ft Co. 


The first Boston Corporation 

Kuhn, Loeb ft Co. 


White, Weld ft Co. 

NaaqiafataJ 


Continentd Bonk 

CaatiwnM IfcaU WaWaaal few* 
mi Tr—> Caw ptwy of CM eogo 

United Gdifbnua Bank 


Drexel Burnham ft Co. 


LF. Rothschild ft Co. 


Crocker Nationd Baik 


Marine Midland Muridpab Co. 


First Nationd Bank in Ddhs 


A 0. Becker ft Co. Mwiiri pd Securities E. F. Hutton ft Company Inc BancNorfhwesf Secarity Pttdfk Nationd Bank Weils Fago Bank, NA. Fust Nahond Bank 

bcorporuliil w 

The BdeBty B onk Europeoi-Aiirericiiji Bank & Trust Company IVnidartNatimd Bank Vm Konaen WonWtek t Bnww. Inc Solli ™ 1 


Alex. Brown ft Sons 


Provident Nationd Bank Vai Kan 

•f HfladalAUa 

AHgeit ft Compoty Bonk of Virginia 


The Brmk of CdHForala 

HaHaaal AssocMKoa ■ 

Fust Wisconsin Nationd Bank of Milwaukee Industrial National Baik of Rhode Island 


IdwadsftHanly 


Wood, Strothers ft Winthrop fate Baker, Watts ft Co. Barnett Bank 


Johnston, Lemon ft Co. 

h ewp or oh 

WHfiam Bfanr ft Company 


Nationd Gty Bank 

ofamM 

Boland, Saffin, Gordon ft Sautter 


First Union National Bank 

af Mortfe C aro fl ig 

Tucker, Anrttooy ft ILLDay 


Fidelity National Bade 

, lycfc b w y. Via. 

first Notional Bmk A. S. Hat and Company, Inc Colin, HodisBn Co. Wood Walter Loewi t Co. Bank of the Conunonweatth George K. Baum* Comp®!,, Inc 

taSt. Loab Ph. of Foot EagKwU StwHfcn. lac. toc a r p awrfad 

Cowen ftCo. 


First Gty Nationd Bade First Nationd Bank 

of Hearts* of AMaafa 

Stem, Lauer ft Co. Cimmngham,S«fm»erfzftCo^hK. 


Rand ft Cosine 


ReinhoUt ft Gardner 


Dam, Kafanan ft (Ml 

boorperaM 

V. K. SaueDDO) and Assodote* fan. 

The Fort Worth Nationd Bank The Heitner Corp. J, J, B. HQtianl, W. L Lyons, Inc. Paker/Hunter ' Piper, J affaay ft H opwood 

IflCM'IMWVvd ' 1 ... 

Roney Brothers, Inc. Sensongood & Moyer Swenoy Cartwright B Co. Wood Iras^eebles tamhwnt Co. 


A. Webster Dougherty ft Co. 

laearparaM 

; Prescott, Boll ft Torben 
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A subcommittee of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee Is already arranging bearings on the variable 
mortgage plan. And a staffer for the full committee 
things the panel "win move to halt” the plan. The Senate 
Banking Committee is also reported to be considering 
hearings on the mortgage plan. 

-Congressional opposition forced the Home Loan Bank 
Board to abandon an earlier VRM regulation it proposed 
in 1973. The lack of a uniform federal VRM regulation 
has not kept some forms of variable mortgages from 
being offered by state-chartered S&Ls in scattered 

locations, industry observers say. 

' Supporters of variable mortgages feel the current 
period of declining interest rates is an ideal time to sen : 
the variable mortgage concept The U.S. .League of 
Savings Associations, an industry trade group, "heartily. ' 
endorses'' the FHLBB proposal, says Ken Thygersoa, 

. the group’s chief economist. 


Consumer benefits claimed 

Proponents of the mortgage plan claim it has several 
advantages for consumers as a group, even In periods 
when mortgage rates are rising. 

Keeping mortgage rates up with current interest rate ... 

trends would allow S&Ls to offer savers a more ’ 
competitive return on their funds, thus insuring an 
Improved supply of money for new mortgage loans that ., 
also support the housing Industry, they say. 

Supporters further argue that with VRMs, new 
borrowers do not subsidize the lower interest rates that - 
would otherwise be paid by holders of older mortgages. 

The FHLBB plan would not affect existing mortgages. ’ „ ■ 

Proponents also contend the bank board has built so 
many consumer protection features into the proposed : 
regulation that "many savings institutions might be 
reluctant to use it,” says economist Thygerson. 

For example, the money market interest rate index on 1 ’ 
which a decision to raise mortgage rates is based would 
have to be out of the S&Ls control. Interest rate Increases ’1 . 
on loans could not exceed % percent every six months'’ 
nor more than 2.5 percent over the total loan period; : 
Finally, borrowers would get 45 days notice of a change ' .. 
in interest rates and while downward changes would be ' 
mandatory, upward adjustments would be voluntary. 

When the interest rate on a homeowners' mortgage*' 

- was increased, he could either prepay the rest of the loan’ 
without penalty, extend the term of the loan, or increase - 
htepayments. 

While the bank board regulation would not force S&Ls 
to offer only variable rate mortgages, they may be-~ 
tempted to do so. At the nation's largest S&L. Home - ■' 
Savings and Loan Association in Los Angeles (where 
VRMs are first offered in March), customers will have' 
no other mortgage option, a loan department officer,- 7 * 
says. 

And VRM critics note that while interest rates are.: 
currently f allin g, the large amount of borrowing the '■ 
federal government will do over the next year to finance * * 
its deficit could force up interest rates, hurting those with 
variable mortgages. 


Market pursues 
upward path 


By Ron Scherer 

Business-financial correspondent of S . 

The Christian Science Monitor * ~ . 

NewYorkv ■■ 

Despite some profit taking last week, stock prices --: 
moved higher in continued active trading. . --- 

Helping boost the market was its continued upward: 
momentum in the past several weeks, pumping up the . . 
Dow Jones industrial average 15.57 points to 748.77. 
Advancing Issues edged declining issues 978 to 761. 

Through the week the market showed signs of losing 
some of its steam but still ignored analysts who predicted ' ’ 
it was due for a pullback. 

As Myron Helm an, analyst at Shields ModeL Roland, ~ 
line., views the market, "There are a lot of people sitting ;; 
on the fence who want to buy into the market at a lower 


Week on 

Wall Street 


level. However, the market has not moved lower, so 
some kind of extremely bullish news would push them 
into the market. Then, the market will be ready for Its 
pullback." 

To Mr. Helm an such a bullish announcement came 
Friday when a sharp rise in the short interest was 
announced by the New York Stock Exchange, a sign 
many . investors are expecting prices to come down, 
sometime soon. Short sellers are individuals who have 
sold Shares of borrowed stock in hopes of buying them 
back later at a lower price. The short interest represents 
the number of shares not yet repurchased for return to 
lenders. 

Also, large inflows of money into mutual funds to 
January have been observed, a possible sign small 
investors have returned to the marketplace via mutual; 
funds to get in on the market rise. * 

Even If these announcements do not touch off a buying 
spree this week, continued weakness in the money 
market Is forcing many investors into the stock market 
anyway. 

Once again, the prime interest rate fell to &V& percent 
last-week and indications finally came that the Federal, 
Reserve System was able to get the nation’s money 
supply to grow. Analysts anticipate the Fed is getting 
ready; tip cut the discount rate to 6& percent from 6% 
percent* The discount rate is the interest rate banks pay 
to borrow from the Fed. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS HIGHLIGHTS 

Japanese production index declines 




Tokyo 


Japan's seasonally adjusted index of milting and 
manu facturing - production plummeted :.a j record 4.7 
percent in December from November, the Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry said Friday 
The- December industrial production ■ was . .off 14.9 
percent from a year earlier. . 
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British ^ store to open Paris branch 


■ ~i ■ . 


Paris 


TTie British chain store giant, Marks & Spencer, will 
opcn-abugestareFeb. 28 In the heart of Paris, facing the 
Galeries Lafayette. once the queen of French depart- 
menistores. . : 

Today a Swiss group heads the list of French big-store 
sales; with .$227 'million in Prhitemps-Haussmann, near 
the Galeries Lafayette, and Printemps-N ation. By for 
the biggest men's clothing rotailers fa France are 
Burtons; alroBritain'sblggesL, 
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up 


Both boys were planning parties. 
The younger child was celebrating 
his seventh birthday and invited 
seven friends: sbc boys. and a girL 
When asked why BirCfy had been 
selected, the child replied that she 
laughed a lot and could run fast 
so the party happened with eight 
boys, Buffy, and a big birthday calm. 

The older child, now nine . invited 
friends for an after school baseball 
game and hot dog roast When he 
handed me his list of invitees, my 
eyes paused at the naxae “Miml." 

“Is she the only girl you're ask- 
ing?” 

“Sure. You know, Mom, you don't 
have to ask Just boys, or Just girls to a 
party.” 

“I know that, Honey. But why 
Mimi?” 

He grinned easily and answered, 
“She's the best baseball player in 
. the class. Can she come?” 

“Of course.” 

I looked at my son and realized 
how simple It still' was for him and 
for his friends. I thought about Mimi 
and remembered back to another 
youngster named Ann. . 

Arm lived In a small village not far 
from a middle-sized East Coast city. 
She attended a one- room school and 
at recess played baseball with the 
other : kids. " As second and third 
grader, she . was among the last 
picked for a team and felt honored to 
be permitted to play left field — a 
position which, for her, required a 
great deal of standing still and little 
else. 

But by fourth grade, Ann's batting 
had improved. Beluga fast runner, a 
lefty, and a “switch hitter,” Ann 
soon became second or third called 
as the teams would choose up. 
School was fun that year, but recess 
became very special through that 
mild, sunlit spring. School bells 
simply signaled an enforced time 
out in ' the continuous game. The 
teams started arriving an hour 
early, staying late, and biking back 
after dinner to continue the great 
sport 

Finally, the summer between 
fourth and fifth grades began. Word 
filtered to the swimming hole that 
our village and others nearby were 
to be organized into a softball league 
and we 'would play for a gilded 
trophy-. During the week before the 
news became official, everybody 
bagged peanut butter sandwiches 
and spent days at the school yard 
practicing for the team. 

Late one night I overheard my 
parents talking. “It’s not fair to her. 
She plays well. She should be told 
about the team." 

"No. She plays well. Let her, at 
least enjoy the practice time and 
have a little longer to be Just a kid.” 

At breakfast the next morning I 
asked my father about the conversa- 
tion. 

“The rules the teams use don't 
allow girls to play.” • 



"Long Thoughts”: Photograph by John Arms 


“But I’m as good as- any of them, 
exceptCSiarlie.” 

Tea, I know. It’s not a good rule, 
but they’re not going to change it for 
you, AxnuWhat do you want to do?” . 

‘ TH keep practicing; until they tell 
me to stop.” 

A horn honked outside. The driver 
had arrived. My father bent to kiss 
me good-bye and, lapping me not so 
gently on the chin, whispered, 
"You're as good as Charlie. Don't 
ever let them know you’re dis- 
appointed.” 

- So, the team was chosen. I became 
scarekeeper far the games and re- 
mained part of the team for prac- 
tices. Being products of. our times, 1 
and my friends accepted the 
“sportsmanship” implied within the 
rules for the children’s version of a. 
great American pastime called 
baseball. 

Still remembering, I held my son’s 
list. Mimi has no conception that 
playing baseball as well as she can is . 


simply part of the warm-up for her 
bigger game known as living. 

Now, decades after Ann’s game, 
Little Lbague, Midget Ball, and Pee- 
. Wee officials seem threatened by the 
concept that little girls might want 
to play softball. If it weren’t so sad, 
their preoccupation with outdated 
rules would be almost amusing. 
These "officials” have a wide open 
chance to hit the long ball and go for 
a record, but at the mo men t they 
seem inclined to prefer to call the 
game on account of darkness and, 
clutching empty scare cards and 
dragging waroout equipment, head 
back into , the sunset of an earlier 
era. . 

Our child’s baseball party hap- 
pened. Mimi hit a homer In the great 
little kid backyard classic. As she 
crossed the home-made plate, the 
Joy In her eyes was something all 
officials should be farced to face as 


they struggle to exclude kids from 
what, after all, is simply a game — 
not a prep school for major league 
talent. 

Ann Elliott 


The Monitor’s daily religious artlc4 

Hope for the alcoholic 


I knew that Jim drank before 1 
married him. It had gone on since 
college. Then he began to drink 
heavily. He seemed to get worse 
and worse. In the meantime we 
had had a darling little girl, and I 
had become a student of Chris- 
tian Science. 

Desperate, 1 went to see a 
Christian Science practitioner. 
After I poured out my frustration, 
he looked at me and said gently, 
"Why, the dear man.” That 
really startled me. 

The practitioner went on. 
"Your husband is actually hun- 
gering for God,” he said. "People 
who drink are usually looking for 
satisfaction. But it can only be 
found in God.” 

As I rode the train back home, 
I realized I had caught a glimpse 
of something wonderful. I could 
see clearly that the real, spiritual 
man of God’s creating has no 
need to dr ink, no need to escape 
problems, no need to find approv- 
al or fulfillment. What I had to do 
was to accept and believe ' only 
my husband's true identity. 

That evening when Jim came 
home and poured himself a drink, 
it didn't affect me the way it usu- 
ally did. I was so happy in my 
newfound awareness of man's 
real identity - the true nature of 
my husband and of everyone else. 

A few days later he called me 
from work. He was having a diffi- 
cult time, and I found myself en- 
couraging him to read something 
from the Bible, and from "Sci- 
ence and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures" written by Mary 
Baker Eddy, who discovered and 
founded Christian Science. The 
next morning he went to see a 
practitioner. All the while, I 
clung to my understanding of per- 
fect God- and perfect man. That 
day proved to be the end of the al- 
coholism. My husband never 
drank again. This healing so im- 
pressed him that he too became a 
member of a Church of Christ, 
Scientist. 

Healings of alcoholism are tak- 


Unconsdously I felt my child to be 
An extension of myself. 

There was an Inseparable bond 
So that whatever affected him 
Affected me. only more Intensely. 
I understood him completely 
And used to dread the day 
That he might choose to make 
his tome 

A thousand miles away 


Untitled 

Or enter Into a marriage 
Which would end our overt 
relationship. 

But it slowly dawned on me 
That inseparability is not physical 
Nor can it ever be. 

It cannot be affected by time 
Or space or human events. 


Inseparability remains a fact 
In an atmosphere where 
Injustice and perverse 
circumstances 
Cannot enter. 

Now, freed of my anxious hovering 
^He rests somehow more securely 
In my heart. 

Marcella Krisef 


Techniques for getting-up-in-the-moming 


One might say that getting up in 
the morning is not exactly one’s 
. forte. 

The techniques vary in kind, if not 
in success. 

They all involve a certain element 

of unkindness. Alarm clocks by 

your ear that rattle you rigid ; alarm 
clocks afar off that don’t stop until 
you get up and stop them; alarm 
clocks. that are so enthusiastic that 
their Internal vibrations start build-, 
tog up to the morning siren the night 
before, and never let you get to sleep 
at the outset; early morning calls 
from the telephone people — doubly 
shaming because Another Person Is 
let into your awful' secret that you 
are Not At Your Best First Thing, 
and because you have to pay for the' 
privilege. 

Then there are bantam cockerels. 
Very effective getter-uppers. I had 
one who managed to evoke from me 
all kinds of ghastly denials after only 
crowing once. When, sadly, this 
splendid tyrant took itself to (possi- 
bly} happier haunting grounds, the 
sole widowed hen became its surro- 
gate. You’ve never heard of a ban- 
tam hen crowing? Well you have 
now. And let me assure you that to 
be vocalized out of bed by a cockerel 

is humfHnting «nnngh; but tO be 

roused by a ton is crushing. 

Just now, however, 1 am away 
from tome, staying with friends, 


and a new technique is on trial. I 
don’t quite know what to make of It. 
No cocks, ho clocks — just a very 
small, very bright-eyed, pip-nosed 
little girl- 

Her name, neatly enough, is Tarn- 
sin. She loves waking me up. 

Firstly she flicks the bedroom 
doorknocker back and forth a large 
number of times. It ricochets 
through my soft, deep di^eams like 
shot peas. It goes on until Tamsln Is 
satisfied. 

Next comes the opening of the 
door. This can happen several times, 
in and out and in, until I make it 
clear that X have noticed. 

Then she fetches a large mug of 
hot orange juice and marches round 
to the bedside table with it. . 

"Drink It,” she commands. 

And when I just shut my eyes, die 
says, a little louder, ."Drink it.” 

Then she goes to the comer of 
what, after an, is tor room (she's 
sleeping with her parents for the 
duration), jmd picks up a cone of 
different colored plastic rings on a 
stick. 

- She ttonsits on top of me -(funny 
man: he groans U you sit on him). 
And like a true artist, wdeterred by 
-the lack of encouragement from 
those present, she proceeds to give 
me an Advance Examination on 
How to Play with the Toy. 


. er — pink.” 


“Which color is on top?” (very 
sharp). 

“O-oh. . .groan 

"It’s yellow,” 

"Yes. . .yellow.” 

"What color is biggest?” “Where 
la it?” "How do they come off?” 
"How do they go on again?” "Are 
they an different?” "Cant you dolt? 
- It’s easy." "You doit" Solshenlt- 
zen's camp Interrogations dont hold 
a candle to it. 

EverituaHy she climbs down. She 
places the toy deliberately on die 
floor. She gives me a good look. 
Decides Fm beyond all hope. And 
with an expression of ancient know- : 
tag, shrugs her shoulders dramati- 
cally, and, long bland hair flying, 
exits. 

X settle back on the pillow with an 
awful sense of having been deprived 
of the most rewarding five-minutes 
slumber of the night Then, (since I 
had asked to be waked) -Tamsto's 
mother plays Jeff (or should it be 
Mutt?) to Tamsto's Mutt (or should 
it be Jeff?). She yells from the 
kitchen: "Your porridge is getting 
cold." 

. Well, naturally , I'm up In a trice. 

. / | , _ , . 

I’m a great, believer to wa r m 
porridge . — and kindneas-in-the- 
morning. 

' Christopher Andreae 


(This is a Polish translation of today’s religious article] 

ItaMcnni* •rtykufcj mtigfrwgo, Mory xnMdc motna na tej •fronts w fazykii angtotaMm 
[Potakta Uumscnnis i*azu|a tof co kwartaf] 

Nadzieja dla alkoholika 


Wiedzialam, ze Jakub pije, zan i m 
wyszlam za niego. To sit zacz & D 
w czasie studidw na tmiwersytecie. 
Potem wpadl w rising i bylo coraz 
garzej i gorzej- W miedzyczasfe 
przyszla na fiwiat nasza u fco c h a n a . 
cdreczka, a ja zacz^am studiowad 
Chrze&jjanska Nauke*. 

Zrozpaczona stanem Jakuba. po- 
wrfn rp do praktykuj qeego ChrzeSci- 
ja&skq Naukg. Kiedy mu powie- 
ririahun o daremnych pr6bach do- 
pomozenia mgzowi, spojrzal na 
mni p j lagodnie powiedziak yr Alez 
to kochany czlowiek”. To mnie 
doprawdy zaskoczyio. 

A praktykujecy mowil dalej: 
fl M%z Pani w istocie rzeczy fafcnie 
Boga. Ludzie, ktdrzy pijq, zwykle 
szukajq jakiegoS zaspckpjenia- Ale 
mofna je znaleic tylko w Bogu”. 

Gdy wracafcon potiuggiem do 
domu, u£wiadomi±am sobie, ze po- 
chwycilam przeblysk czegofi cudow- 
nego. Zobaczyiam jasno, ze rze- 
ezy wis ty duchowy czlowiek, kt6- 
rego B6g stworzyl, xiie potrzebuje 
pid, nie potrzebuje uciekatS od 
problemdw, nie potrzebuje niczyjej 
aprobaty ani jakiegds szczeg61nego 
osiggpigcia. Do mnie nalezalo jedy- 
nie przyjq£ prawdziioq. tozsamaSc 
mojego mgza i w niq uwierzyd. 

Gdy. Jakub wrdcil tegoz wieczora 
do 'domu i nalal sobie haellszek, nie 
dotkngto ”»»» to jak za zwy czaj. 
Bylam- taka uszcz^liwiona mojq 
dopiero co odnaleziana Swiadomo- 
sriq rze czy w istej tozsamofci crio- 
wieka — prawdziwej natury mojego 
rngia i wog61e kazdego criowieka. - 

Pare dni pdfniej Jakub zatele- 
fonowal z biura. Mial jakiefi trud- ■ 
noSci i poradzihun mu, aby prze- 
czytal co5 z Biblii i z „Nauki i zdro- 
wia z Kluczem do Pisma Swietego", 
ksfqzki napisanej przez Mary Baker 
Eddy, ktdra odkryla i zahriyla 
Ghrze&rija&fikq Naukg. Nastopnego 
driia Jakub poszedl do praktykujt- 
cego. Przez caly ten czas wytrwale 
utrzymywaiam 1 mdje zrozumicnie 
doakonalego Boga . i doskonalego 
czlowieka. Ten dzied potozyl kres 
pijahstwu Jakuba. Mqz m6j nigdy 
juz wigcej nie pii. To uzdrowienie 
zrobtto na nim takie wrazenie, ie 
on tak£e zoet al cztonkiem Ko&nola 
Chrystusa, Nankowca. 

W Chrze&ijanskiej Nance uzdro- 
wienia -alkoholizmu znajg miejsce 
dqgie. Statystyki wykazujq, 
aiimhniigm szerzy sic coraz bardzfej 
w4r6d nastolatkdw. Chrze£djatoka 
Nauka jednak dziata w§rdd mlo- 
dziezy jako pot^zoy firodek zapo- 
biegawczy, bo daje im. zrozumienie 


prawdziwej, duchowej natury czlo- 
wieka i pokazuje im, ze posiadajq 
juz teraz kazdq cech§ Boga. Dowia- 
dujq sie, ze wyrazanie tych Bozych 
cech miloSci i inteligencji jest tym 
wlainie, co daje rzeczy wist% satys- 
fakcj^- 

Alkoholizm jest wynOtiem ma- 
terialnego wierzenia, ze czlowiek 
nie' znajduje zaspokojeztia, albo ze 
nie moze sobie poradzifi ze swoimi 
warunkami zydowymi, ze ci q g le . 
poszukuje czegos poza samym sobq 
aby czegos dokonac. Alkoholik cier- 
pi na skutek tego blednego pojecia 
tozsamoscL 

^Rzekl B6g: Uczydmy czlowieka 
na wyobrazenie nasze, wedlug po- 
dobienstwa naszego; a niech pa- 
nuje . . .” z Kazdy moze poja^ to 
duchowq idef i sprawowac od Boga 
danq mu wladzc nad fch w ns twe m, 
ze criowiek, obraz Boga, boskiego 
Ducha, Prawdy i MikxSci, moze bye 
niewolnikiem materii w jaMejkol- 
wiek postaci. 

Chrystus Jezus wiedzial, ze Srod- 
kiem na wszystkie niedole data jest 
u^wiadtxnienie sobie swojej indywi- 
dualnej jednofid z Bogiem. Jezus 
modlil sto: >r Aby wszyscy byli jedno. 
jako ty, Qjczel we mn ie , a ja w 
tobie; aby i oni w nas jedno byli". 1 

Ten, kto rozumie absohitn^ jed- 
no66 z Bogiem, £r6dlem wszehtiego 
dobra, i catej pelni zycia, 

przekonujes si?, ze jest wolny od 
filepego poszuHwania rekampensaty 
w materii. 

Kaidy, kto stara si? uwolnic od 
fcdszywego wierzenia, ze nal6g 
pida alkoholu daje przyjemnoS£ 
albo ucieczk?, moze znale£c otuch? 
w nastepuj^cym twierdzeniu Mrs. 
Eddy: ,J36g jest czymfi wi?cej dla 
cdowieka, nii jego wierzenie i im 
mnlej uznajemy materi? albo jej 
prawa, tym wigeej posiadamy nie- 
fmiertehxrici". 1 

H Mojtesowe 1:26; *J«n 17:21; •Neuhs 
i sdrowie s Kktcntm do Pima fmetego, 
«tr. 425. 

•CMtMn Selma: wynuwla ate krynonm aafaraL 

' Pokldt HumKzanl* podrfcznM Chnaid)«iW(M Ntu- 
kL Nauka I skoaria i tOjcxam da Pfwit d w lwaao przaz 
(toy Briar Eddy, araz z ai i u ia h k l m WMn napnadw* 
lagiych Nronach M ta«z m nabyda. Otrzynae N moit. 
na w ozyteWtoh Chrzsid)aMda| Naild ak» od Fmkm 
C. Cartoon, PliMaherti Agont Ona Norway strain. Baa- 
ton, Uaaaaohuaotto. USA 0211& 


Po Intnmi a i^a oo do IrmaJ 
Ntodd w ivzytai potokkn zwrAdto 


do Th* Ctwia- 


ttan Sctonoa PuBWHng SooMy. Ona Norway Gtraat, Boa- 
m Uanadtuastts. USA OZlir 


ie Daily Bible verse 


Judg* not. 


that 

7:1 


y bo not 


ing place all the time in Christian 
Science. Although statistics show 
a rise in tjie rate of alcoholism 
among teen-agers, Christian Sci- 
ence is acting as a powerful pre- 
ventive by giving them an under- 
standing of man’s true, spiritual 
nature, showing them that they 
already possess every quality of 
God. They learn that expressing 
these qualities of love and in- 
telligence is what brings real sat- 
isfaction. 

Alcoholism stems from the ma- 
terial belief that man is unsatis- 
fied, or unable to cope with life, 
in constant search for something 
outside himself for fulfillment. 
The alcoholic suffers from this 
mistaken sense of identity. 

"God said. Let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness: 
and let them have do- 
minion. . . Anyone can grasp 
this spiritual idea and exercise 
his God-given dominion over the 
lie that man, the image of God, 
divine Spirit, Truth, and Love, 
can be a slave to matter in any 
form. 

Christ Jesus knew that the 
remedy for all ills of the flesh is 
found in the realization of one's 
individual unity with God. He 
prayed, "That they all may be 
one; as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may 
be one in us.”* 

One who understands his abso- 
lute unity with God, the source of 
all good, happiness, • and com- 
pleteness, finds himself free of 
the blind search for compensation 
in matter. 

Anyone seeking freedom from 
the false belief of pleasure or es- 
cape in alcoholic addiction can 
take heart in this statement of 
Mrs. Eddy's: "God is more to a 
man than his belief, and the less 
we acknowledge matter or its 
laws, the more immortality we 
possess.” 3 

’Genesis 1:26; *John 17:21; s Science end 
Health with Key to the Scriptures, p. 42S. 


[Ehawtioro on ft* pm may ba found a tranatotton of 
fhta article In PoBoh. Four time* a year an arUcto on 
Christian Science appears in a Polish translation.] 


A 

deeply 
Christian 
way of 
healing 

The Bible speaks of the 
great love and compassion 
that moved Jesus when he 
healed. In his ministry he 
turned the thought of those 
seeking healing to a fuller 
understanding of God’s 
love and goodness. 

In a deep, prayerful search 
of the Bible, Mary Baker 
Eddy discovered that 
Jesus’ teaching and heal- 
ing were scientific. She 
learned that health, free- 
dom, and abundance' are 
the natural and provable 
effects of God's overflowing 
goodwill.for His children. 

After proving this in her 
own healing work, she 
taught others how they 
could be healed by spiritual 
means alone. She explains 
this method of Christian 
healing in her book Science 
and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures. A careful • 
study of its message can 
give you the dear under- 
standing of God that heals. 
You can obtain a copy with . 
the coupon below. 


Miss Frances C. Carlson 
Publisher's Agent 
.4-6 Grosvenor Place. 8th Floor, 
London SW1X 7JH 

Please send me a paperback 
copy of Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures. (H) 

Nmn. 


Address— 
County— 
Postal Code- 


My cheque for £1.07 enclosed 
as payment in full. 
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Inflation’s ebb 

Any time now; economists are 
saying, daylight in the form of 
gains against inflation should be- 
gin to brighten up the otherwise 
rather dark economic landscape. 

For the moment, the statistics 
stress the price being paid to 
achieve those gains. Unemploy- 
ment in the U.S. is over 8.2 percent 
and heading toward 10 percent. 
Industrial output fell 6.7 percent in 
just a two-month period. Washing- 
ton policymakers are rightly busy- 
ing themselves with reviving the 
economy from what is now being 
called by some a "mini-depres- 
sion.” 

Many economists are saying 
that the current recession, in- 
duced largely by a slowing down of 
money supply growth last year, 
represents a policy overkill. To 
curb the inflationary surge of 1973 
and 1974, monetary restraint in 
many countries was applied too 
long and too hard. 

As Business Week quotes econo- 
mist Richard Cooper of Yale: 
"Most governments made the 
mistake of trying to fight an in- 
flation caused by rising oil and 
food prices with conventional 
macroeconomic policies. It makes 
no sense to run our economies at 80 
percent of capacity just because of 
OPEC.” 

But the countries did decide to 
trade off higher unemployment 
for price restraint. In the United 
States, inflation by the end of 1974 
had soared over 14 percent. Thus If 
the policymakers erred in attack- 
ing inflation too long and too hard, 
they nonetheless had great cause 
for alarm. 

In any event, forecasts for price 
rises later this year range from an 
extremely optimistic 2 percent 
rate by First National City Bank, 
to a no-improvement 12 percent 
forecast for the U.S. by the Orga- 


The Monitor's view 


nization for Economic Coopera- 
tion & Development. The Ford 
administration’s figure of about 7 
percent by year-end is about in the 
middle of the forecast range. 

Though some of the economic 
news in -the coming weeks may 
continue to worsen — particularly 
about unemployment — the news 
on prices should be getting better. 
General Motors’ Hfldrinn to lower 
list prices on its smaller model 
cars is one sign that the Inflated 
price structure is beginning to 
crumble. 

Predicting price levels is a very 
iffy practice. Last year, as in the 
recession early in the Nixon ad- 
minstratLon, inflat ion proved 
more stubborn than expected 
against the slump induced in the 
economy. 

So a large measure of caution is 
called for in assessing how much 
price moderation will result from 
the economic slowdown. Heady 
hopes that inflation may not again 
return to double-digit rates by the 
end of the decade could prove 
dangerous. Basically the Western 
economies, and most significantly 
the United States, have not 
learned to curb their bias toward 
inflation. This bias is activated 
through various factors — the 
Vietnam War until 1969, the dol- 
lar devaluations and the Nixon 
economy priming in 1972, the food 
and oil factors in 1973 and 1974. 
But the bias results in a boom-and- 
bust pattern. 

To economies "busted” by the 
current recession, the inflation 
news looks good. But this does not 
mean that Western economies 
have yet learned to temper mone- 
tary, Industrial, and energy 
growth sufficiently to end the in- 
flation-recession cycle, or that in- 
flation will have been licked with 
any finality. 


What the sentences mean 


The main si gnifican ce of the 
latest Watergate sentences, 
reaching to the top echelon of 
Nixon men, is twofold: 

• They further the course of 
justice in respect to past trans- 
gressions. 

• They offer a warning against 
future transgressions. 

Thus they add to that sensitizing 
of the public and the government 
toward abuse of power which has 
already had results in reform 
legislation and Washington atti- 
tudes. Surely the object lesson of 
Watergate contributed not only to 
concern about misuse of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency but to 
President Ford’s alacrity in re- 
sponding to it. 

As for the extent of the sen- 
tences — 2% to 8 years for Halde- 
man, Ehrlichman, and Mitchell, 
10 months to 3 years for Mardian 
— they can well be considered 
"appropriate,” as former special 
prosecutor Jaworski put it. The 
fact that the convicted men’s 
chief, Mr. Nixon, was pardoned 
did not exonerate them from any 
lapses in their own responsibility 
for obeying the law. Their sen- 
tences are heavier than those for 
Dean. Magruder, and others who 
eventually cooperated with the 
prosecutors. They are much 
lighter than the 20 or 25 years they 
could have been given. They are 
less than Liddy’s 20 years and the 
same as Hunt’s sentence (though 
he also was fined $10,000) . 

In looking at this spectrum, each 


citizen will have to decide for 
himself on how precisely justice 
had been done. 

Meanwhile, worth jpandering 
are Judge Sirica’s “four primary 
reasons” for criminal sentences: 

"First, incarceration for the 
protection of society; second, the 
matter of punishment; third, the 
possibility of rehabilitation and 
the effect of the sentence an the 
defendants and their families ; and 
fourth, the deterrent effect that 
the sentence might have on others 
who may be tempted to commit 
the same types of crimes for 
which these defendants now stand 
convicted.” 

The judge did not say how he 
weighed each reason in this case. 
But it seems safe to say that, as 
with most white-collar lawbreak- 
ers, society does not now need to 
be physically protected from these 
men. Their punishment in- 
cluded an ordeal going beyond 
whatever prison terms they fi- 
nally serve. The possibility of 
their rehabilitation would hardly 
be e n hanced by severer sentences. 
Yet the present sentences should 
be sufficient to have the deterrent 
effect of making a subsequent 
potential offender thin* twice. 

Think twice — perhaps that will 
turn exit to be one of Watergate’s 
prime messages. With these sen- 
tences, Judge Sirica reinforces the 
whole sad case’s valuable effect of 
establishing the boundaries of 
what is permissible in govern- 
ment conduct. 


Latin America goes it alone 


Latin Americans are going to 
great lengths these days to assert 
an economic independence from 
the United States. The ground- 
work laid recently by Colombia 
and Venezuela for formation of a 
hemisphere consultative grouping 
on economic issues, excluding the 
U.S. , is evidence of this trend. 

There is good reason for this 
Latin- American initiative. For too 
long, the nations of the hemi- 
sphere have depended on Wash- 
ington in both the political and 
economic arenas, deferring to the 
U.S. on many issues affecting 
their livelihood. Washington's re- 
sponse has often failed to consider 
their needs and sensitivities. 

Moreover, the U.S. has tended to 
take Latin America for granted — 
failing often to live up to the good- 
sounding rhetoric uttered at hemi- 
sphere meetings. In recent years, 
for example, the U.S. has 


frequently promised to improve 
the terms of trade with taHti 
A merica. But there has been very 
little concrete effort by the U.S. 

All of this contributes to Latin 
America’s present independent 
streak. The area’s leaders; how- 
ever, know that the road ahead 
will not be easy — and they are 
also realists, aware that in an 
interdependent world they need 
the U.S. just as the U.S. needs 
Latin America. 

Unfortunately, Washington has 
shown few signs of being equally 
aware of these paints. Last year, 
an independent study commission 
on U.S. -Latin- American relations, 
chaired by the onetime U.S. Am- 
bassador to the Organization of 
American States Sol M. Linowitz, 
called an Washington to awaken to 
the need for a new and purposeful 
Latin- American policy. We can do 
no better than to echo that call. 



Opinion and commentary 


Let’s think 


We’ve spent the last week an three 
Midwestern university campuses 
(with three more forays to come) and 
can report on currents and counter- 
currents of change. 

As is by now very well known, this is 
a serious and rather studious campus 
generation. But it also sees Itself as an 
alienated generation, sharing rather 
heavily the uncertainties of national 
and world society. 

Dress and hair are a little less 
aggressive in social protest. Beards 
are fewer and neater. In an informal 
count taken on the steps of the mini 
Union this morning, we would say 
that the wearing of blue jeans by male 
and female has dropped from 9 out of 
10 to 8 out of ten. Big deal ! 

But everywhere we went on three 
campuses, students were to be seen 
buried in their books. At breakfast, at 
lunch, in every corner of union build- 
ings and libraries, students were deep 
in study, and it wasn’t that exams 
were just coming up everywhere. . 

Fewer jobs, higher costs 

Obviously students are worried 
about jobs, and the steadily rising 
costs Of higher education. Faculties 
and administrations are worried too 
about hard-pressed budgets. 

The atmosphere everywhere is so 
very different from the days of stu- 
dent revolt. Few yearn for that time 
of riots and trashing, but many 
deplore the lack of awareness today. 
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The campuses 

By Erwin D. Canham 

Instead of concerted action there is 
isolated alienation, we were assured. 
Too much self-centeredness. 

Many students said that the atmo- 
sphere of competition has become 
fierce and divisive. In this time of 
women's lib, one very bright girl told 
of going into a room of men taking the 
Law School Admission Test and meet- 
ing what she felt to be a universal 
wave of bitter hostility. Others, men 
and women, confirmed this sense of 
human alienation. 

Great issues gone 

Some of them attributed this feeling 
to the social situation prevailing in the 
nation and the world. Certainly the 
campuses reflect and possibly in- 
tensify the weaknesses aT society 
today. There is a sense of lead- 
erlessness, of absence of unifying 
causes, which produces apathy or 
withdrawal or frustration. 

• No great cause now grips students 
or faculty. There are plenty of local 
causes, the traditional ones of food 
and prices, or bureaucracy , a kind of 
administrative heavy-bandedness. 
Once these perennials were trans- 
cended by the great'issues of war and 
peace, a personal vulnerability (as by 
the draft), or of concern about the 
environment. Even that urgent issue 
seems somewhat to have cooled. 

But when you look closer at individ- 
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Irish hand on Europe’s helm 

By Jonathan Harsch 

Dublin Dr. Fitzgerald recently summed u 


After a stormy opening, the Eu- 
ropean Communities’ nine heads of 
government reached a breakthrough 
agreement last December at the 
Common Market’s Paris summit. 

France, West Germany, Great Brit- 
ain, Italy, Belgium, Denmark, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, and 
Ireland agreed: . progressively 

to adopt common positions and put 
into practice coordinated diplomatic 
action in all areas of international 
affairs which affect the interests of 
the European Community. ” 

The delicate task of ’implementing 
this remarkable agreement fell to 
tiny Ireland, which assumed the pres- 
idency of the nine European nations in 
January for six months. 

The Irish foreign minister. Dr. 
Garret Fitzgerald, who now repre- 
sents the "nine” internationally, con- 
siders Ireland well placed for its 
crucial role. He says that within 
Europe, Ireland’s lack of previous 
Involvement enables it to provide a 
detached viewpoint an many issues. 

"Internationally," says Dr. Fitzge- 
rald, "our lack of identification with 
any international power grouping 
gives us some weight as a dis- 
interested advisor in seeking to for- 
mulate or advance a common Eu- 
ropean position on world problems.” 
Ireland is also in a special position 
since it was the only country to join 
the Common Market on the basis of a 
national referendum which showed 
overwhelming (five to one) public 
support far becoming full European 
citizens. 

The Irish government and voters 
have considered the value of Common 
Macket membership closely. 


uSls, you find a great deal to admire. 
Behind the generalizations, the pic- 
ture changes. The campuses have 
their share, surely more than ever, of 
very able and dedicated and in- 
telligent young people taking full 
advantage of their opportunities. And 
those opportunities are today im- 
mensely rich. From the most remote 
campus, students have their chance 
to explore the world. Months or a year 
studying abroad has become very 
nearly a pattern. Faculties are more 
than ever cosmopolitan. The tech- 
niques of teaching and studying have 
not stood still. The laboratories and 
libraries teem with eager seekers. 

Awareness of learning 

There it is: an impressive Individ- 
ual awareness of the world of learn- 
ing, but a diminished collective con- 
sciousness of the issues and the 
causes of the time. 

What this may portend, I cannot 
say. Perhaps it is just that the 
campuses reflect the world, and that 
after the intense emotional trauma of 
a tragic and ambiguous war and a 
constitutional crisis reaching to the 
top of political Institutions and now a 
bewildering economic recession and 
inflation, people are more than a little 
dazed and uncertain. 

Conceivably it is a transitional time 
(like the late winter itself), an inter- 
lude awaiting awakening. We shall 
see. "• 


‘Nice man’ Ford in conservativeland 


Houston 

When one comes to Houston and. 
talks to people with conservative 
leanings (and they* abound here), -he 
soon begins to ask himself this ques- 
tion: How will it be possible for a. 
President who evokes such tepid 
support from those who would pro- - 
dictably be the allies of a relatively 
conservative President, be able to put 
through any major program? How, 
indeed, will this personable and lik- 
able President — already under 
heavy attack from his powerful Dem- 
ocratic critics in Congress — be able 
to cope with the growing economic 
crisis? 

/ / A 

The mood of skepticism bangs 
heavy in the air here among the 
conservative-minded. "I’d call our 
view of the President and his eco- 
nomic program a tentative one," one 
businessman volunteered. "That is, 
we are waiting to see if he has the 
stuff to get the job done.” In a number 
of interviews with those who possess 
conservative sympathies this same 
theme came through clearly: "He’s - 
such a nice man. But can he do the 
job? Can he really became an effec- 
tive President?” It is "wait-and-see” 
time in conservativeland. 

While the 600 businessmen who met 
with the President and his top aides 
here gave Mr. Ford a respectful and 
even warm hearing, in private their 
reactions ran along these lines: 

Said <me: "I’m frightened at the 
budget deficit. I’m sure we need to 
stimulate the economy. But to add 
those billions to the deficit — it will 
certainly wreck the country.” 

And another: “He’s very candid 


By Godfrey Sperling Jrl 

and he’s honest But I wonder whether 
he is smart enough to deal with these 
very complex economic problems. ’ ’ 
Another: "We’re not as bad off here 
as in some other parts of the country. 
Our unemplyment is only about 4% 
percent Oh yes, we’re hurting. But 
not enough for a Republican Presi- 
dent to give us this big-spending, big- 
deficit program. I like some things 
he’s saying. But he’s going to spend us 
into a depression if he Isn't carefuLV 
Another: "if he can give us (thd oil - 
industry) some Incentives and If he 
works against- an end to the oil 
depletion allowance, I may be able to 
go along with him. But he is much too 
liberal for me.” 

There were more who- responded in 
this same vein, all expressing strong 
reservations over the deficit-spending 
elements in the President's program. 


From longer, 'in-depth conversa- 
tions with Republican politicians 
(also with a conservative bent), there 
came this kind of an appraisal of the 
President: 

1 . Mr. Ford was viewed as likable, : 
hard-working, sincere, candid and in 
many ways quite promising. 

2. But it was a consensus view that 
as of now the President was "hurt- 
ing" Republican prospects for next 
year by his actions on amnesty , by his 
selection of Nelson Rockefeller as 
Vice-President, and by the '“socialis- 
tic elements” he had brought into bis 
recommendations for the economy. 

8. Further, these politicians were of 
the opinion that If the President was 
not able to bring about an economic 


upturn by the fail of 1975, Republicans 
would have to "say good-bye” to the 
presidency as well as to chances for 
any hope of a GOP resurgence In 
Congress and around the country. 

The presidential crowds here and 
the next day Jn Topeka, Kansas, were 
veiy friendly to Mr. Ford, in Topeka 
the particularly large -turnout that 
greeted the President had to brave a 
wind-chill temperature of about 15 
degrees above zero. 


The President gets thisw&rm au- 
dience response wherever lie goes. 
Obviously he is already the possessor 
of widespread good will among a 
populace which, polls show, is not at 
all sure whether he has the ability to 
handle his job. But this good will is 
something the President -could build 
on. People everwhere seem to want 
this “very, nice man” (as hetjften.is 
referred to) to “make, it’ 1 ha the 
presidency. • - . 

./ Thus, it seems clear'tbat if. — 
somehow, some way .Mr. Ford Is 
able' to do something abdnt the econ- 
omy, he has a constituency that is 
ready; even edger, to give bbn strong, 
even enthusiastic support/ Bui before 
this happens (if indeed, jtdoes) the 
Presi de nt's problem is also -clear: 
"With powerful critics to the left of him 
and a considerable ameunt of skepti- 
cism &nd opposition fl iwnnff fwfhiential 
.elements within Ms own right wing, ; 
how will he ever be able to get very 
much done? . - 

Mr. Sperling is chief of . the ’ 
Washington bureau of The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. " v " - ' 


the argument for a united Europe 
way: "In the modern world, eventh 
largest European economies ar 
small. Therefore national objective 
and even national sovereignty 
best protected by merging Interests! 
a larger unit." 

The sovereignty issue is parHc, 
lariy important now since the BritS 
face a national referendum in June t 
decide if they will stay in the Comm* 
Market. Antimarket spokesmens 
eluding some Cabinet minister* 
charge that Common Market mem- 
bership strips the British Governmer 
and British Parliament of vital pou 

ers. 

British Prime Minister Harold m 
son hopes to answer such charges b 
presenting renegotiated terms c 
membership to the electorate bef ra- 
the referendum. The other eight coot 
tries consider this renegotiation an 
the referendum largely matters c 
internal British politics. And so Brit 
ain is likely to be given new assui 
ances. These will ensure that Britai 
will not pay the European Economi 
Community more than its falterin 
economy can afford and that Britai 
will have a free hand in allocating tfc 
various EEC agricultural, regional 
and industrial development subsidies 

The fine print of the new terms wij 
be decided at the next EEC summit b 
be held in Dublin March 10 and li. Bu 
the basic reasoning behind the pro 
gresslve merging of European inter 
ests has been stated by Dr. Fitzge 
raid: 

"It is largely because of our recog 
nltion of the fact that In the moden 
world the major economic decision: 
which affect us are outside the contro 
of the individual nation states that wi 
have joined a community large 
enough for its members to be able 1 1 
exercise some kind of control ovei 
their own affairs instead of remaining 
at the mercy of outside forces.’’ 

Jonathan Harsch is a special 

correspondent of The Christum 

Science Monitor based in Dublin. 


Readers write 

lime and energy 

To Tbo Christian Sdmce Monitor; 

The discussions which take’ place b 
the press concerning the energy sup 
ply lack perspective in respect to tim< 
and priority. Most discussions refer k 
what looks to the energy scientists at 
the short term, e.g.. the price ffl 
gasoline two years from now, etc. 

The time scale in which to think in 
consideration of the energy supply 
has to be decades. Historically, li 
takes 25 years for the development to 
commercial practice of a new source 
of electricity. This might be speeded 
up by ‘the application of a massive 
research effort to some 10 years, but, 
after that, there Is the time needed for 
the building of new plants for the new 
energy source in all parts of the 
country. This is limited by available 
capital and manpower. It Is likely to 
be 25 years, perhaps 50. 

One of the illusions at present 
discussions concerns the future use of 
coal. Many countries are said to have 
"hundreds of years of coal." This 
estimate involves , a misunder- 
standing: it is based upon the data for 

the use of coal in the past. Coal is used 

In technologically advanced coun- 
tries for the mairiTig of electricity 
and for some metallurgical needs. 
The energy which comes from coal Is 
some 15 percent of the total energy 
used. In stating that a country has, 
e.g., 250 years supply of coal, it i® 
assumed that the pattern will be the 
same in the future as in the past. But, 
if the 85 percent of our needs now 
-fueled by natural gas and oil were to 
become fueled by coal, the use rate of 
„this would increase by same 300 
percent. Thus, in the absence of other 
feedbacks, a 250 years supply would 
last for less than a century. This 
neglects the effect of growth of the 
population, a more or less inevitable 
result of the large proportion of tee 
world’s population now under 15. By 
2000 , this factor would decrease the 
life of coal as a sole source of energy 
by a further three times. 

A national, and international, re* 
-search and development effort needs 
to. be -mounted- to bring Into effect 
clean, inexhaustible energy sources* 
There are several of these (solar, 
wind, eventually maybe fusion, per- 
haps occasionally tides), but none 
(with the exception of the massive 
collection of wind power from floa t i n g 
rotors on the sea), is within one or two 

decades of practical realization at the 
pilot-plant level. 

j.O’M.Bockris 
Professor o#Oh® in,B **y 
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•' ’ Letters ' expressing readers ’ 
views afe .welcome. Each re ' 
ceives . editorial consideration 
though only a selection can be 
published and none individually 
acknowledged.- All .are subject to 
condensation. 




